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Memorabilia. _ 


WE well remember the shock of surprise with 
which we read the opening of Alice Mey- 
nell’s essay on Lady Arabella Stuart (‘‘ A 
Modern Poetess’’ in ‘The Second Person 
Singular ’) : 

Every martyrdom of the past has ceased to 
be; it concerns no one how sharp, how insupport- 
able it was in its day. There is no living pain now 
in all the universe to continue it, to answer it, to 
rehearse it, or perhaps to regret it. And if we 
complain that the past is not to be revoked or un- 
done, we might rather confess the complete con- 
solation of the passing of time, the undoing, the 
eflacement, and the more than death. It is only 
by moments that we apprehend what it is to be 
past, or that we perceive how clean is natural obli- 
vion; the uneasy human retrospection stirs nothing 
but itself, and wounds the now living heart with a 
present pity for that which is not. Nothing now 
on earth remembers. 

How unexpected the thought! 

The present application is to the wife of 
Dickens and the wife of Rossetti, and to Mrs. 
Perugini, the daughter of Dickens, On behalf 
of that daughter who suffered with her 
mother and for her father we may carry the 
quotation a little further : 

The popular phrase is expressive: ‘I know the 
thing is over and done; but it afflicts me to think 
of it.” So we acknowledge that there is no trouble 
but in the present, and that though our minds seem 
to travel into the past, in truth they do not budge; 
and we, prisoners of our own moment, are flut- 
tered with the present sympathy, and not with the 
vanished sorrow, for this‘is not. 


That includes Mrs. Perugini, and shuts out 
all the rest of us. None of us are fluttered 
with a present sympathy for the wife of 
Dickens or for the wife of Rossetti. And now 
Mrs, Perugini herself is dead. She was 
anxious that the truth about her father and 
mother which she had found impossible to 
put upon paper in its fullness and exactness, 





should be told after her death. There was 
perhaps one excuse: to confine inevitable 
rumour within the bounds of fact. There was 
no other reason why ‘‘ the truth must be told.”’ 
Neither can the whole truth be told, unless by 
a Shakespeare, who would have divined it; 
and he would not have attached it to the 
name of Dickens. Our concern’ with 
Dickens or with any other great or fine 
imagination, and with any great mind, 
is but to enjoy and understand. And it is 
but shallowness (where it is not dishonesty) 
to pretend that we need to know the “‘ facts ’’ 
in order not to enjoy too much or to be 
deceived. It is not the ‘‘facts’’ but the 


| novels and the poems that tell us that Dickens 


not only had great comic and grotesque genius, 


| imaginative sympathy and generous senti- 


ments, but sensationalism, false sentimen- 
tality, and very seldom any compelling sense 
of tragic truthfulness (the story of Pip’s rela- 


| tions with Jo and Magwitch is a great excep- 
| tion);—the poems and not Sir Hall Caine 





nor any of his successors that tell us that 
Rogsetti was sweet, tender, pure, intellectual, 
sensuous, sensual, cold-hearted, melodramatic, 
maudlin. 

It is mere dishonour to the literature and 
art of these or any other men and to our own 
intellect to pretend that we need any other: 
witness. 

It is incapacity for literature which sets 
one man to distribute the sonnets of ‘‘ The 
House of Life’’ among three or more women, 
and which sets another man to find Ellen 
Ternan in Estella, in Bella Wilfer, in Helena 
Landless. And when we interest ourselves in 
these researches it is not from any flutter of 
sympathy with Catherine Dickens or Eliza- 
beth Siddall: it is that we relish scandal or 
enjoy detection. 

Let us apply to Mr. Thomas Wright a sen- 
tence from Henry James, and with that turn 
to the more attractive subject of Henry James 
himself ; 

To nose about for a relation that a lady has her 
reasons for keeping secret is made not only quite 
inoffensive, I hold, but positively honourable, by 
being confined to psychologic evidence. . . Resting 
on psychologic signs alone, it’s-a high application 
of intelligence; what’s ignoble.is the detective and 
the keyhole. 


" HEN I speak of spirituality I speak of 

Henry James’’: so we once said, or 
thought to have said, and we must have said 
something like it, for our interlocutor replied 
(we had met on the ground of our equal 
delight in ‘The Spoils of Poynton’): ‘Oh, 


| but it’s the technique I think of.” We will 





272 





| 


not be so unjust as to suppose him indifferent | 
to the idea, ‘‘the idea without which I | 
wouldn’t have given a straw for the whole | 
job.’’ The technique is always at the service 

of an idea which was a situation and becomes 

a story. It was this passion for the idea 

which made it so excruciating for Henry | 
James to read a novel by one of his friends. 

He could not but set himself to re-imagine it. | 
We have interrupted ourselves in a re-reading 

of ‘In the Cage’ undertaken to determine 

whether it was Henry James’s version of ‘ The | 
Lady of Shalott.’ What he himself said of 

his disappointment with, and resignation to, 

Tennyson personally, perhaps lends some 

plausibility to the suggestion. Tennyson 

had recited ‘‘ Locksley Hall,’’ and ‘‘ Oh dear, 

oh dear . . 
even more out of his verse than he had put 
in,’ and if H.J. had since brought himself 
to read ‘‘ Lancelot and Elaine,’’ he might 
have exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh dear, oh dear! is this 
novelette all that his own ‘ Lady of Shalott’ 
meant to him? Was it then all inspiration 
and not imagination at all? I can’t let it zo 
at that.’’ But if he ever re-wrote Browning 
it wouldn’t have been from that degree of dis- 
satisfaction : 
richness of suggestion—as, if, for instance, 
‘The Wings of the Dove’ was his variation 
on ‘In a Balcony,’ or as if the suggestion 
which he says he accepted for ‘ The Ambassa- 
dors ’ was re-inforced by the moral of ‘‘ The 
Statue and the Bust.’’ 


. I heard him in cool surprise take | 


it would have been from the | 
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| 66 The 
| perilously poised story gives 


Heaven forbid that we should claim to have | 


made out that “‘ figure in the carpet ’’ which, 
his Vereker says, 


stretches from book to book, and everything else 
plays comparatively over the surface of it. The 
order, the form, the texture of my books will per- 
haps some day constitute for the initiated a com- 
plete representation of it. 


And ‘‘so,”’ he adds, ‘it’s naturally the 
thing for the critic to look for.- It strikes me 
even as the thing for the critic to find.” 
The crities have not failed to find (how 
could they, educated by him?) the spiritu- 
ality. Joseph Conrad calls him, “ the his- 
torian of fine consciences ’’ : he says that “‘ the 
fair truth of human delicacy can be found in 


Mr. Henry James’s novels.’"” What Mr. Des- | 


mond MacCarthy does not find in the novels 
is any religion, and from Mr. MacCarthy we 
should expect this to mean something other 
than that there is no theology in them, so 
that he doubly surprises us—in his taking 
notice of the absence of theology and in not 
finding a religion, or religion. On Good 
Friday we read what follows and on Easter 


| English Studies, 1940’ 


Day we copied it (from John Freeman); 


His chief emphasis ... is upon the point of 
honour in its universal reference to the lives of men 
and women. This highest note is plain enough in 
Altar of the Dead,” and indeed in that 
weight just where 
weight is needed ; it is nowhere clearer than in ‘ The 


| Spoils of Poynton,’ which the magnificent Fleda 
| Vetch dominates as a mountain dominates its 


world. That book is itself a signal and a tribute 
to honour. The best must be sacrificed to the 
worst for the sake of the best, because it is the best, 
and the proof must be asserted in the teeth of the 
worst. The best may not fall an inch below itself 
for the merest fraction of time. Here and always 
conduct is every part of life, and manners the 
beautiful, sparing dress of conduct. 

But is that theme, that note, ubiquitous in 
Henry James? Let us hear Miss Theodora 
Bosanquet assert that it is, and then examine 
our own poor partial memory for the truth 
of it. 


His novels and tales are more often than not 


| exposures of ferociously greedy persons engaged in 


fleecing or exploiting a small minority of innocent 
and friendly and imaginative persons—the tiny 
scattered band of the truly civilized. 

We can stress the mundane note in that. We 
shan’t, if we translate it back into Henry 
James’s own people: Christopher Newman 
(‘The American’), Madame de Mauves, 
Isabel Archer (‘The Lady’), Milly Thrale 
(‘ The Dove ’). 


‘ONTRIBUTORS to 
’ will be gratified to see how good a show- 
ing they make in ‘The Year’s Work in 
(Oxf. Univ. Press, 
1942). The authors dealt with are Arnold 
(‘‘ Hippoclides,’’ Gill, Page); Jane Austen 
(Dodds); Boswell (Murray); Charlotte 
Bronté (‘‘ Eve’’); Browning (Bayley, 
“* Senex,’’ etc.) ; Campbell (Duffey) ; Chatter- 
ton (Meyerstein); Coleridge (Heinemann, 
Visiak); Collins (Wasserman); Defoe 
(Moore); de Quincey (five writers); Dickens 
(Gaselee, etc.); Disraeli (‘‘ Hibernicus”’) 
Dryden (de Beer); George Eliot (H.G.L.K.); 
Fielding (de Castro, ‘‘ Olybrius”): Herrick 
(Loane) ; Housman (Caclamanos) ; Keats and 
Lampritre (Hudson, W. W. S.); Kipling 
(Mabbott): Kyd (Wells); Lamb (de Castro, 
E. G. B.); Mallet (Starr); Marlowe (Crun- 
dell, Jaggard); Milton (Taylor); Oldham 
(Dale); Pepys (Dale, Humphreys); Poe 
(Mabbott); Scott (Phillips, etc.); Shake- 
speare (Ewen, etc.); Spenser (Milligan); 
Swift (Moore); Thackeray (Ardagh, Heron- 
Allen): Walton (Coon); Blanco White 
(W. . J., Strachan); Wordsworth 
(‘‘ Senex,’’ Roberts). 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


“THE FORTUNATE YOUTH.” 


E extent to which human credulity can 

be stretched is marvellous. In the days 
of the South Sea Bubble an ingenious pro- 
moter started a company for carrying on an 
“gndertaking of great advantage, but nobody 
toknow what it is.’’ He got away with £2,000 
in five hours. The ‘‘ Fortunate Youth,’ as 
he was called, was equally indistinct about his 
supposed wealth. I do not find him in 
Mackay’s ‘ Memoirs of Extraordinary Popu- 
lar Delusions,’ but have followed his brief 
career through three books which are beyond 
the usual reader, Gunning’s ‘ Memorials of 
Cambridge,’ second edition, 1855: ‘ Lady 
Louisa Stuart: Selections from her Manu- 
cripts,’ 1899; and the ‘Life and Letters of 
Samuel Butler, 1790-1840,’ a record of a 


famous head of Shrewsbury School by his 
grandson, the author of ‘ Erewhon,’ 1896. 
Gunning, who was interested in college 


estates and agriculture, knew several of the 
farmers round Cambridge. One of them 
named Cawston held a large farm near New- 
market. A son of his was clever enough to be 
given a good education and was sent at 14 to 
Shrewsbury School. He soon became a great 
favourite and rose to be a good scholar. Dr. 
Butler, pleased at, his general progress, told 
his father by letter that he was allowed too 
much pocket-money. On one occasion he had 
offered to change a £10 note. The father, who 
was highly respected for his integrity, was 
much surprised and, when his son returned 
home, demanded an explanation. The youth’s 
story was that on his return to school after 
the last holiday, he had met an old man on 
the coach. They talked and differed so often 
that they seemed to part with no friendly 
feeling for each other. But soon after at 
school the boy received a note from his travel- 
ling companion who resided in the neighbour- 
hood (no precise spot indicated), asking him 
tocall. He did and found the man living in 
4 very humble style, though he declared him- 
self possessed of immense wealth, He had 
been many years looking for an heir. He wa’ 
%0 pleased with the independent views of his 
young friend that he gave him a_ general 
invitation to his house, but addedthat their 
meetings should for a time be kept private. 
ater, the boy, visiting his patron, found him 
very ill and declared that; not believing he 


| secrecy. 
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| should recover, he handed over a deed of gift 
| transferring all his immense fortune. 
| was late in 1817, but he earnestly requested 
| that the gift should not be divulged till the 


This 


following January, as in the early part of 
1818 there would be no further need for 


He died: the ‘‘ Fortunate Youth ”’ 


inherited but desired, he said, that his fortune 
should not be generally mentioned. He had 
solemnly promised that the iron chest which 
held the deed of gift and many other impor- 
tant documents should not be opened till the 


period stated. 


He was not at liberty to state 


where it was (or apparently the name of his 


benefactor). 


However, he desired to make his 
father and family independent, 


as soon as 


possible and wished to employ Mr. Weatherby 
( Weatherley in the other accounts), a solicitor 
who was closely concerned with the local 


nobility and gentry. 


This man of the law 


found the young man’s statement too clear to 
be doubted (without a single document to 
support it!), admired his disinterested feel- 


ings and agreed to be executor of his will. 


He 


would have been puzzled for ready money to 
go on with, if an unele had not requested him 
to make use of £1,200 lying at his bankers. 


He entered his 


brother at Cambridge as a 


fellow-commoner of Emmanuel, as the Mas- 
ter’s wife was a sister of Mrs. Butler at 


Shrewsbury. 


He created an excellent impres- 


sion at Cambridge, being well informed, espe- 


cially about pictures. 


He saw that those at 


the Fitzwilliam Museum were pretty good but 
he had a far more valuable collection at his 
palace in Spain (this struck nobody as a 


useful hint of-the real state of affairs). 


The 


solicitor, asked one day what his client’s rent- 
*roll was, said) that wag more than twice that 


of the Duke of 


Rutland. 


He was instructed to seek out a nobleman’s 
residence and the ‘‘ Fortunate Youth ’’ meant 
to purchase such parliamentary boroughs as 
offered themselves; he thought such influence 


the sure road 


to honour and distinction. 


(Probably he had heard of the M.P: who was 
paymaster of the forces abroad from 1707 to 
1712 and became the Duke of Chandos with 


the fine house of Canons). 
Empress of Russia owed his 


He said that the 
benefactor 


£100,000 and paid a yearly interest of £6,000, 
and that his most valuable estates were in 
Spain, but he had also property in Germany 


and Italy. 


His mysterious benefactor had 


been a diamond merchant. 
The world rushed to oblige him. Trades- 
men solicited his orders and bankers contended 


for hig account. 


Weatherby suggested that he 


should be made a Ward of Chancery and 
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employed two eminent lawyers to arrange it. 
He was recommended to buy Houghton Hall 
in Norfolk, Dropping once a draft for a large 
. amount, he affected great annoyance at his 
carelessness, as it was important that his 
money affairs should be kept as secret as 
possible. He applied for leave to take the 
name and crest of Devereux, 


Herald’s College was waiting to know to | 


which branch of the family he wished to be 
attached, when the bubble burst. 

Dining one diay with friends, he spoke much 
of his Sicilian wines from Etna and the possi- 
bility of improving their culture and taste. 
But when one of the bottles was opened, a 
gentleman got hold of a cork which bore the 
name of a London wine merchant and estab- 
lished the fact that this was the source of his 
Sicilian vintages. He was at last suspected 
and a public expression of distrust made in 
the Morning Chronicle. Butler gives the date 
11 Dec; 1817. Even then his solicitor was led 
to vindicate his character and threatened 
prosecution for libel. He added that his 
client had fortunately left England and 
trusted that he might rf ver hear the cruel 
reports. Very shortly he published a letter 
denouncing the youth’s representations as 
entire fabrications. He was anxious, as he 
had made arrangements that the money for 
foreign travel should be supplied without 
limit. The youth spent in two or three 
months £1,600, which seems very little to what 
he might have had of the thousands offered 
him. (It was only £400 more than the 
amount supplied by a credulous uncle.) His 
refusal, says Gunning, to launch into heavy 
expenditure till he got hold of his boundless 
wealth, ‘‘ encouraged the cheat.’’ 
as to the shock to his father elicited the fact 
that the disappointment of his son’s miscon- 
duct had not materially affected him. The 
only perceptible change was that he took his 
brandy-and-water stronger than he used to. 

In the prose note to her verses on ‘ The 
Diamond .Robe,’ Lady Louisa dwells on vari- 
ous instances of imposture and humbug. 
Garrick gathered a crowd in a busy street by 
looking up at the sky. The Popish Plot and 
Cagliostro were sufficiently extravagant in the 
claims put forward. She maintains that 
there must be no modifying, no moderating where 
a wonder is concerned. Those inclined to open 
their mouths for it at all will stretch them to any 
size, and the more marvellous a marvel can be 
made, gulp it down more readily. 


She tells, in 1819, the history of the ‘‘ For- 


Inquiries * 


and the | 








papers were full of various statements about 
his health. The joyful surprise had reduced 
him to ‘‘ a state delicately termed one of ner- 
vous debility.’’ Others sent him to Bath for 
consumption . . others produced the con. 
soling reflection that his health and intellect 
were equally unimpaired. Some county 
gazetteer published, and the London papers 
copied, a document which, they were per- 
suaded, must afford their readers the highest 
gratification. It was a genuine, 

authentic letter, dated at —, written by — —, 
Esquire, a gentleman of great eminence and known 
respectability in the law (name withheld from 
motives of delicacy), to Mr. — — — at — 
minutely stating the particulars of the Fortunate 
Youth’s inheritance. It consisted of millions in the 
English funds, ‘‘not one or two millions” were 
words, “ but millions, many millions,” of immense 
mortgages at home and abroad, of considerable 
estates in almost every shire in England, and vast 
tracts of land in several foreign countries, especially 
Poland and Spain. I think there was also hoards 
of inestimable jewels. \ 


The mighty THEY, says Lady Louisa, were 
eager to assist his cause: 

Do you know, they say, that the interest of what 
he has in our funds alone amounts to three hun- 
dred and forty thousand pounds a quarter? 

Truly, as Balzac remarked, for the journa- 
list possibilities are facts. Lady Louisa finds 


his tale no more extraordinary than to finda , 


lad of eighteen gifted 
with such a knowledge of the world, and deep in- 


sight into the weaknesses of human nature, as his 
conduct of the imposture seemed to prove. 


He never told anything outright. He 
hinted, was betrayed when apparently off his 
guard to some slight -admission, started a 
confidential statement of his affairs and 
checked himself abruptly: He could legally 
dispossess two great noblemen (no names 
given) of their estates. One he would leave 
unmolested, but as the other had given him 
offence, he. did not deny exulting at the 
thought of his downfall. The absence of a 
will is noted. No one chose to remember that 
such a document, to be effective, must be made 
as public as an Act of Parliament. His chief 
dupe was a solicitor in good practice. That 
wags surprising, One would expect gamesters 
at the clubs speculating on the chance of 9 
magnificent a pigeon to pluck and indepen- 
dent voters seeking a source for the largest 
bribes. But Lady Louisa heard a man well 
versed in business affirm that the sale of a 
large estate in Norfolk had been deferred, and 


tunate Youth’’ and the stir he made in| a fair price for it refused, in the hope that 


London as a case precisely in point. 





The | the ‘‘ Fortunate Youth’’ might bid more. 
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Even the Ministers of the Crown were said | 
to have paid him a little secret court. But | 
these rumours did not spring forth till all was 
over and the youth and his millions had van- 

ished from sight. Then every man and 
woman declared that’ they never believed in 
such nonsense. No explanation of his motives | 
or account of the advuntage he reaped ever | 
came out, according to this account, The 
waters of oblivion passed over his head. 

Lady Louisa recalls the story of Elizabeth 
Canning and her ill-treatment, over which 
“John Bull ran bellowing mad.’’ Her evi- 
dence nearly condemned a gipsy-woman to 
death, Fielding believed in her and she was 
exposed’ by the notorious John Hill, who was 
a bit of a humbug himself. 

Butler’s account adds some detail and sug- | 
gestions of interest. In August 1817, the boy, 
according to his father, had been desperately 
ill for some. weeks, and at the beginning of 
the month was still unable to go back to 
school. This illness may have affected his 
brain. He was generally liked and called 
himself Augustus C—, though his name was 
Abraham. He was no longer at Shrewsbury 
School when the imposture began. He wrote 
to Butler in October a clever letter about his 
immense property and entreated him to use 
his means to the utmost, if he could be in any 
way serviceable. A day’s warning would be 
enough for him to furnish any amount. A 
coyrespondent of Butler’s wrote in November 
of the whole story as a fabrication and sug- 
gested insanity. 


Here [in London] I learn that he could not sleep 
alone, and that a nurse and servant were with him 
all night. You knew perhaps that he had a typhus 
fever; is it possible that his mind has never re- 
covered its assaults? 


Dr, Butler had secured him an exhibition 
of £60 a year, and considered him “‘ likely to 
make his way extremely well at College.’’ He 
told his solicitor, when he was abroad, that 
he was in Italy and spoke of the events of the 
last few months as a ‘“‘ delirium,’’ though he 
still wrote as one possessing a huge property. 
The biographer points out that Cambridge 
was ready to be credulous. A very few months 
previously Peterhouse had received a mysteri- 
ous offer of £20,000 in an anonymous letter. 
The name of the donor was not to be given and 
an agent was to be sent to receive the money. 
The Master of the College would not move 
in the matter, suspecting a hoax. It was only 
the energy of 'Piltbrook, one of the tutors, and 
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an amusing writer of letters to Dr. Butler, 
which resulted in a reply to the letter, a com- 
munication with a highly respectable agent 
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and the recept of the money. The donor was 
revealed later as a former Fellow of Peter- 
house. 

This account adds that at the end of April 
1818, the ‘‘ Fortunate Youth ’’ was in Genoa 


| without a farthing of money and full of con- 


trition. His father helped him home and 
he proceeded to lead a ‘‘ very quiet regular 
life’’ in Cornwall. The biographer says that 
he was taking pupils near Bury in 1826, was 
afterwards ordained and was living at the end 


of 1839. Thereafter the Clergy List does not 
mention him. He never became notorious 
again. 


The public were as credulous as usual a cen- 
tury later. During the last war London 
buzzed with the story of troops of Russian 
soldiers passing through England by railway, 
to be added to our forces. My informant was 
a venerable barrister who declared that he had 
seen them. It is the business of such lawyers 
to win cases for their clients, but I have not 
found that they are more inclined to reason- 
able research about things they state as facts 
than anybody else. Truth, as Anatole France 
wrote, lacks the delightful ramifications that 
belong to fiction. The zeal to report anything 
startling is a permanent feature of human 
nature, :and in 1940 you could hear of many 
buildings destroyed by German planes which 
have never been touched then or since. 


me. GL G 


A WONDERFUL BIRD—THE CUCUYE. 


AN early query in the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society’ seeks 
enlightenment ‘‘ whether . . . that kind of 
Eruca, call’d by the Portugals [in Brazil] 
Lagartas de Verias, turns into a Bird, admir- 
able for Colour and swift flying ; the change 
thereof being made so leasurely, that one may 
for a while see half of the Insect, and the 
other half of the Bird, which the Natives call 
Guainumbi, the Portugals Pegafrel.’! I 
recall the miraculous Hruca merely to empha- 
size the remarkable feats of belief occasioned. 
by the discovery of America. Out of purely 
natural data, with imagination and possibly 
a misread original in the background, sprang 
an equally wonderful bird, the cucwye (Span- 
ish cocuyo). 
John Minsheu, in his ‘ Ductor in Linguas’ 
(1625), presented this definition : 
Cucuye or Titmouse, hauing two eies in her head, 
and foure vnder wings, a greater and a smaller 
paire, so shining in the night (in which only shee 


1 II, 1667, No. 23, p. 422. 
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flies) that fiue or sixe of them tied together, giue as | 


much light as a Linke or Torch. G. Cucuye. 


Edward Phillips’s ‘A New World of 
Words ’ (1658) condensed this description : 


Cucuye, a strange kind of bird in Hispaniola, 


having eyes under the wings, which in the night | 


time shine very bright. 





The bird remained strange through at least | 


four editions of the dictionary.2 His meta- 
morphosis apears to be due to the form he 
assumes in Sylvester’s ‘ Du Bartas His Devine 
Weekes,’ in which he casts his little beam 
opposite the side note ‘‘ Strange admirable 
Birds ”’: 


NEVV SPAIN’S Cucuio, in his forehead brings 


Du Bartas’s creation seems to have lived out 
the rest of his life in the dictionaries. He 
had, however, a natural existence as _ well. 
Oviedo presents the most complete description 
of the insect : 
it has luminous eyes, like candles, shining as it flies 
so as to give light all around. So much so that 
when confined in a dark room the light is so 
brilliant that one can well see to read and write 
a letter. A light like that in the eyes shines also 
from its back, and when it spreads its wings for 


them a farre and ignorant of the thinge, wolde 
bee greatly astonyshed thereat. By the Jyght of 
these also, the women woorke in theyr houses in 
the light. These woormes they caule Cicuas, 
Theyr lyght lasteth for the space of three dayes 
and diminissheth as they degynne to drye vp5 — 


It is this perfectly natural wonder, appar- 
ently, which appears. in W. Browne's 
‘ Polexander ’ : 

_ These little Cucuyés . . . mingle their living 
lights with the obscuritie of this dungeon.6 


And it is in his natural state, but without 


| his name, that the cocuyo gets into ‘ The Ana- 


flight more brightness shines from beneath them. | 


It is usual to catch these glow-worms and keep 


them for use in the house and to sup in the even- | 


ing by their light. ‘ Y 
As this animal fades away or dies so little by 
little the brightness diminishes.4 


The transition from this insect to Du 
Bartas’s bird was an easy one: he has 
already his quota of four ‘‘ Lamps,’’ and they 
‘* resplandecientes,’’ and he is sufficiently 
often labelled ‘‘ animal ’’ that his phylum was 
easy to misinterpret. In Eden the Cicua was 
gathered out of “‘ Oviedus ’’ in these words: 


In this Iand [Hispaniola] are certeyne glo 
woormes that shyne in the nyght as doo owres. 
But are muche bygger and gyue a greater lyght: 
In so much that when the men of the Ilande goo 
any iorneys in the nyght, they beare summe of 
these woormes made fast abowt theyr fiete and 
beade [sic], in suche sorte that he that shulde see 


2 The definition is unchanged in the 1662 and 
1678 edd., and is omitted from the 1700 ed. A 
corrected definition appears in the 1706 ed., which 
was revised by J. Kersey. 

3 Third ed., London, 1611, p. 135. 

4 Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdes, ‘ His- 
toria general y natural de las Indias,’ ed. J. Amador 
de los Rios, 1851-55, I, 460f. I add some details 
from the unquoted portion of Oviedo’s essay on 
the insect: In war the insects serve as lights 
immune to wind or rain; a guide wears one on 
his head to direct a war party; Indians at fiestas 
frighten the unwary by smearing their faces with 
a paste made of the insects. 


tomy of Melancholy.’ Among the wonders of 
the world which Burton, in his ‘ Digression 


: . : | of Air.’ ex sses ; aes . 8 ae 
Two burning Lamps, two vnderneath his wings.3 | r, expresses a desire to see is our insect: 


that fly in Hispaniola, that shines like a torch in 
the night.? 

It is queer that Phillips, who was indepen- 
dent of Minsheu in locating the cucuye in 
Hispaniola, perpetuated the earlier error. 

Ernst G. Matuews. 


127 Lincoln Hall, University of Illinois, Urbana 
Illinois. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
XVIII. Merosts. 


MEIOSIS or Litotes, understatement for 

the sake of effect, is half way to 
Irony, and at the opposite pole to 
Hyperbole, “The herring pond’ for 
the Atlantic is a typical specimen of 
American humour, and Mark Twain's 


| writings are full of the figure; but in ordip- 


ary speech Meiosis is highly characteristic of 
the English. Jespersen contrasts our “ glad 


| to see you’’ with the French ‘‘ Je suis ravi 


de vous‘voir,’’ and we have many such cur- 
rent phrases as I don’t’mind if I do, ‘a good 
few, not bad, pretty good—as against the 
German Kolossal, pyramidalisch. Tf an old 
friend of mine wag praised for a good stroke 
at billiards, he always replied, ‘‘ It was not 
one of the worst.”” A good example is 
‘“‘ Rather! —very much so, Plautus’ pro- 


| pemodum. A danger spot on the West front 





in the last war was merely ‘“ unhealthy.” 
But the instinct to avoid boasting is world 


5 ‘ The First Three English Books on America,’ 
ed. Edward Arber, 1885, p. 241. The reading 
beade in the fifth line is supported by two phrases 
in Oviedo: “los aten 6 ensartan,” and “ hacian 
collares dellos.” But cf. “ poniase el adalid 6 la 
guia . . . un cocuyo en la cabeza.” Perhaps one 
should read heade, not beade. 

6 I, 97, cited by the ‘ Oxford English Dictionary.’ 

7 Part 2, Sect. 3, Memb. 3. 
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wide. Among savages it is sometimes a form | 
of politeness; Livingstone tells of certain | 
Africans who, in offering an ox as a present, | 
would say, ‘‘ Here is a little piece of bread | 
for you.” St. Paul described himself as “‘ a | 
citizen of no mean city,’’ referring to the pro- 
yincial metropolis of Tarsus, 

The literary purpose of meiosis may he 
humorous, as in the case of Bret Harte’s geo- 
logist assailed by a chunk of old red sand- | 
stone, ‘“‘ he curled up on the floor, And the 
subsequent proceedings interested him no | 
more’; or satirical, as in Pope’s couplet: 

Narcissa’s nature, tolerably mild, 

To make a wash would hardly stew a child. 

And the universal preference for negative 
forms of speech pervades the poets. Chateau- 
briand noticed Virgil’s love for ‘‘les tours 
negatife.’’ Henry quotes this on ‘‘ Non tamen 
Euryali, non ille oblitus amorum.”’ Ig it 
fanciful to find ‘‘ he did not forget his love ”’ 

a richer phrase than ‘‘ he remembered his 
love’? It suggests what might have been | 
and was not, So with ‘‘ nec genus indecores,”’ | 
latinus’ description of the ladies available | 
for Turnus’ choice of a bride: ‘‘ I wouldn’t | 
dream of suggesting a misalliance.’”’ Among 
English writers Wordsworth is notoriously 
fond of such locutions as ‘‘ not unaccom- 
panied.’” In Greek ox? éra'vd, for ‘‘ I blame, 
iscommon enough, and Homer supplies a 
good example, ovoe Ke pv Tis ynO yore Lev oy ’ 
no one would delight to see Scylla, meaning | 
that she is a loathsome spectacle. So the | 
tragedian describes the wrath of God as slow, 
“but in the end not weak.’’ Myers renders 
Pindar’s ¢6éAwy ‘‘ nothing loth’’ ‘“‘if the 
fortune of the house fail not ’’ for ‘‘ if it move 
on,” and the Muses ‘‘ Shall not say me nay ”’ 
for “will approve.”” Pindar himself is full | 
of these negative turns, e.g., the common | 
“not without,”’ or ‘‘ not failing in prowess,” 
or ‘‘none the worse’”’ for ‘‘ far better.” 

Here, as always, the spirit is greater than 
the letter. The understatements of a great 
writer give a sense of power, of mastery of | 
his materials, and rouse the reader’s intelli- | 
gence to active sympathy. This sense of 
power may indeed be given by the other 
method, that of ‘‘ piling it on,”’ as Richard- 
son piles it on in ‘ Clarissa,’ and Wagner in | 
all his music. But there is always the pos- 
sible danger of a surfeit, and sensitive minds 
will usually prefer the classical restraint of 
Sophocles and Mozart. George Saintsbury, 
writing of ‘‘Dante and the Grand Style,’’ 
shows how that poet ‘‘ attains grandeur by 
an infinitely varied use of the old figure 
meiosis, saying constantly less than he means, 








| a second time. 


but in such a fashion as brings the full mean- 
ing home with double force to the reader. 
This is the true literary interpretation and 
bearing of the still older saying that the half 
is more than the whole.’’ We know that 
Saintsbury had no desire to read ‘ Clarissa’ 
His opinion of Wagner, if 
he had one, is unknown to me. 


XIX. P.eonasm. 


LEONASM and tautology both consist in 
adding words not necessary for the sense; 

as to the distinction, opinions differ. Here is 
Isidore’s lavish scheme: (1) Pleonasm—of a 
single word, e.g., sidera caeli; (2) Perissology 
—of several words, e.g., vivat Ruben et non 


| moriatur (Deut. xxxiii, 6); (3) Macrology— 


unnecessary details, e.g., legati retro unde 
venerunt domum reversi sunt (Livy, fr.); 
(4) Tautology—saying the same thing over 
again, @.g., 


Si fata virum servant, si vescitur aura 
Aatherea, neque adhuc crudelibus occubat umbris, 
Non metus. (Aen. 1, 546). 
If that man lives. if still he feeds on air 
Of heaven, nor yet in cruel shades lies lost 
We have no fear. 


This last is the characteristic Virgilian device 
of ‘‘ theme and variation,’’ as Henry names 
it; another famous example in Aen. 6, 165, 
aere ciere viros, Martemque accendere cantu, 
where the second half was added by Virgil in 


| the heat of recitation to complete an unfin- 


ished line. Compare Milton’s ‘‘In willing 
chains and sweet captivity.’’ These are highly 
poetic enrichments, and Spenser’s ‘‘ Where 
perils dwelt and dangers most did wonne”’ is 
only a less successful attempt at the same 
thing. The orator uses this figure as a means 
of emphasis, e.g., ‘‘ Swim or sink, live or die, 
survive or perish with my country.’ Coler- 
idge remarks that ‘‘ passion, inducing in the 
mind an unusual activity, seeks for means 


| to waste its superfluity, in lyric repetitions 


and sublime tautology.’’ He quotes from the 
Song of Deborah: ‘‘ At her feet he bowed, he 
fell, he lay down; at her feet he bowed, he 
fell; where he bowed, there he fell down 
dead.’? Wordsworth defended the original . 
tautologies of that much criticised poem, ‘ The 

Thorn,’ in this way: ‘‘ It was necessary that 
the Poem, to be natural, should in reality 
move slowly; yet I hoped that, by the aid of 
the metre, to those who should at all enter 
into the spirit of the Poem, it would appear 
to move quickly.’’ Further, he remarks, ‘‘ the 
mind luxuriates in the repetition of words 
which appear successfully to communicate 
its feelings,’’ and refers to Deborah. How- 
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ever, on revision he sacrificed some of his pets. 
Fuller illustrates a feature of the divine 
style by comparison with the tautologies of 
lawyers: ‘‘ thus God when he shows himeelf 
to his people in love, he varies his expressions, 
as he did to the Israelites, ‘The Lord, the 
Lord God merciful and gracious, long suffer- 
ing and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercies for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity, transgression and sin, etc.’ Here’s 
a homonymy of words, all synonymous. And 
why so? To raise up the drooping soul, to 
bind up the broken heart, that if it chance 
to stumble at one expression, it may be sup- 
ported by another.’’ Thus ingenuity endea- 
vours to explain the primitive pleasure in 
repeated sounds, extended to repeated notions, 
The child says ‘‘mamma”’ and “ puff-puff,’’ 
and we all say ‘‘ time and tide, first and fore- 
most, bag and baggage, wrack and ruin.” 
Puttenham’s example is, ‘‘I heard it with 
mine ears and I saw it with mine eyes—as if 
a man could hear with his heels or see with 
hig nose.”’ Virgil doubles the notions of 
return and of meeting in such phrases as 
‘‘yevisant rursus retroque recedunt; obvius 
occurrit, ire obvia contra.’’ Shakespeare’s 
Richard reveals the ‘‘ secret close intent ’’ of 
his matrimonial schemes. Milton actually 
writes ‘‘a globe of circular light.’’ Miss 
Seward, dealing faithfully in a letter with 
Hannah More’s late sprightly poems, wonders 








how so learned a lady could write ‘‘ with truth | 


to mingle fables feigned.’’ Addison wrote 
‘*In smoother numbers and a softer verse ”’ ; 


and Byron ‘‘ And now and then a tear stole | 


down by stealth.” 


Yet Byron censured the | , 


opening lines of a poem which he greatly | 
admired, Johnson’s ‘The Vanity of Human | 


Wishes ’: 


Let Observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru. 


And Coleridge, De Quincey, Tennyson and 
others have agreed with him. It amounts, 
said Coleridge, to this: ‘‘ Let observation 
with extensive observation observe mankind 
extensively.’’ 

The tendency to. write synonymous pairs is 
very noticeable in Holland’s excellent trans- 
lations, and helps him to make Pliny, for 
instance, a readable writer. This practice has 
been referred to the illiteracy of earlier days. 
Most men could get information only by the 
ear, and the slower organ found two words 
better than one, It was also used exegetically, 
a foreign-derived word being sided by its 
native equivalent, as Caxton wrote, “to 
build and edify their habitation and dwell- 
ing.’ ‘The Book of Common Prayer’ 








$$ 


abounds in examples such as ‘“‘ we have erred 
and strayed from thy ways, acknowledge and 
confess, dissemble nor cloke.’’ Isaac D’ Israel} 
tells of one Hamon L’Estrange, who being 
rebuked by Heylin for his uncouth vocabulary 
replied that he had fallen in love with the 
lofty words of noblest authors in several lan. 
guages, and could not really give them up; 
‘“‘ First, I am confident that among learned 
men they needed no other passe than their 
own extraction; and for those who’ were mere 
English readers I saw no reason why they 
should wonder at them, considering that for 
their satisfaction I had sent along with each 
foreigner his interpreter, to serve instead of 
a dictionary.”’ 
JANE GREEN. 


NOTES FOR 


Wait and See. 
Cf. Macaulay, 
Ahirad.’ 

From all the angelic ranks goes forth a groan, 
‘* How long, O. Lord, how long? ’”’ 

The still small voice makes answer “ Wait 

and see, 
Oh sons of glory, what the end shall be.”’ 


Maurice F. Hewert. 


‘0.D.Q. 


‘Marriage of Tirzah and 


Bernarp SHaw. I. 
The Apple Cart (1930), 
(Act i.) 

My father never thought. He didnt know 
what thought meant. Very few people do, 
you know. 

The multitude understands talk: 
not understand work. 

One man that has a mind and knows it, can 
always beat ten men who havnt and dont. 

What Englishman will give his mind to 
politics as long as he can afford to keep 
a motor car? 

I had rather be a dog than the Prime 
Minister of a country where the only 
things the inhabitants can be serious 
about are football and refreshments. 

There is only one sort of committee that 
is better than a committee of two; and 
that is a committee of one. 

The atmosphere of politics 
atmosphere of science. 

Politics, once the centre of attraction for 
ability, public spirit, and ambition, has 
now become the refuge of a few fanciers 
of public speaking and party intrigue. 


(Interlude.) 
What wise man, if you force him to choo 


it does 


is not the 
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between doing without roses and doing 
without cabbages, would not secure the 
cabbages ? 

When a man gets tired of his wife and 
leaves her it is never because she has 
lost her good looks. 

It must be magnificent to have the conscious- 
ness of a goddess without ever doing a 
thing to justify it. 

Like other mortal fabrics I have a wrong 
side and a right side. 

I never resist temptation, because I have 
found that things that are bad for*me 
do not tempt me. 

There is no wife on earth so precious, no 
children so jolly .. . that it is impossible 
ever to get tired of them. 
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Every star has its orbit ; and between it and | 


its neighbour there is not only a powerful 
attraction but an infinite distance, 


Keeping our distance is the whole secret of | 


good manners ; and without good manners 


human society is intolerable and impos- 


sible. 
A real man would never do as a king. 


(Act 11.) 


The Declaration of Independenee is can- 
celled. The treaties which endorsed it are 
torn up. We have decided to rejoin the 
British Empire. 

So long as Paris is full of Americans, and 
Americans are full of money, all’s well in 
the west from the French point of view. 

When you find some country gentleman 
keeping up the old English customs .. . 
who is he? 
the place. 


An American who has bought | 


Nothing—not even dear old England—can | 


last for ever. 

Moscow is built on English history, written 
in London by Karl Marx. 

God help England if she had no Scots to 
think for her. 

It is not the most ignorant national crowd 
that will come out on top, but the best 
power station; for you cant do without 
power. stations, and you cant run them 
on patriotic songs and hatred of the 
foreigner. 


The Doctor’s Dilemma (1906). 
(Act i.) 


Stimulate the phagocytes. . 
All professions are conspiraties against the 
laity, ; 


(Act iii.) 
Whenever I meet dignity and self-possession 
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without any discoverable basis, I diagnose 
good family, 


(Act ww.) 


I believe in Michael Angelo, Velasquez, and 
Rembrandt; in the might of design, the 
mystery of colour, the redemption of all 
things by Beauty everlasting, and the 
message of Art that has made these hands 
blessed. Amen, 

The most tragic thing in the world is a man 
of genius who is not also a man of honour. 

It matters very little how a man dies. What 
matters is, how he lives, 

Life does not cease to be funny when people 
die any more than it ceases to be serious 
when people laugh. 


| Heartbreak House (1919). 
(Act 7.) 


Indian tea: the stuff they tan their own 
leather insides with. 

Ellie Dunn: How can you love a liar? 
Mrs, Hushabye: I dont know. But you 
can, fortunately. Otherwise there wouldnt 
be much love in the world. 

People dont have their vices and virtues in 
sets: they have them anyhow; all mixed. 

Decent men are like Daniel in the lion’s 
den: their survival is a miracle; and they 
do not always survive. 

Who are the men that do things? The 
husbands of the shrew and the drunkard, 
the men with the thorn in the flesh. 


(Act. ii.) 


about men’s 


If we women were particular 
get married 


characters we should never 
at all, 

Every woman who hasn’t any money is a 
matrimonial adventurer. 

When you have found the land where there 
is happiness and there are no women, 
send me its latitude and longitude. 

It’s prudent to gain the whole world and 
lose your own soul. But dont forget that 
your soul sticks to you if you stick to it; 
but the world has a way of slipping 
through your fingers. 

A soul is a very expensive thing to keep. 

If you sell yourself, you deal your soul a 
blow that all the books and pictures and 
concerts and scenery in the world wont 
heal. 

I cannot bear men and women. 

Old men are dangerous : it doesnt matter to 
them what is going to happen to the 
world. 

A man’s interest in the world is only the 
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overflow from his interest in himself. 

I did not let the fear of death govern my 
life ; and my reward was, I had my life. 
Those who are so sufficient to themselves 

that they are only happy when they are 
stripped of everything, even of hope. 
(Act iii.) 

Any fool can govern with a stick in his 
hand, 

Every drunken skipper trusts to Providence. 
But one of the ways of Providence with 
drunken skippers is to run them on the 
rocks. 

Captain Shotover: Turn in, all hands. The 
ship is safe... Hector: Yes, safe. And 
how damnably dull the world has become 
again suddenly ! 


Major Barbara (1905). 
(Act 2.) 


Nobody can say a word against Greek: it 
stamps a man at once as an educated 
gentleman. 

He broke the law when he was born: his 
parents were not married. 

It is only in the middle classes that people 
get into a state of dumb helpless horror 
when they find there are wicked people 
in the world. 

One doesn’t mind men practising im- 
morality so long as they own they are 
in the wrong by preaching morality. 

The more destructive war becomes the more 
fascinating we find it. 

There is only one true morality for every 
man; but every man has not the same 
true morality. 


(Act ii.) 


I am a Millionaire. That is my religion. 





I am a sort of collector of religions: and | 


the curious thing is that I find I can 
believe in them all. 

All religious organizations exist by selling 
‘themselves to the rich, 

I prefer sober workmen. 
larger. 

I am getting at last to think more of the 
collection than of the people’s souls, 

Genuine unselfishness is capable of 
thing. 

I cant talk religion to a man with bodily 
hunger in his eyes. 

Alcohol is a very necessary article. 


(Act itt.) 
Surely the Church of England is suited to 
all our capacities. 


The profits are 


any- 


There are larger loves and diviner dreams 
than the fireside ones, 

You will find that there is a certain amount 
of tosh about The Times; but at least its 
language is reputable. 

It is waste of time giving tracts to a 
missionary. 

Freedom should be generous, 

Stephen: I know the difference between 
right and wrong. Undershaft: You 
dont say so! What! no capacity for 
business, no knowledge of law, no sym- 
pathy with art, no pretension to philo- 
sophy; only a simple knowledge of the 
secret that has puzzled all the _philo- 
sophers, baffled all the lawyers, muddled 
all the men of business, and ruined most 
of the artists: the secret of right and 
wrong. Why, man, youre a genius, a 
master of masters, a god! At twenty- 
four, too! 

He knows nothing ; and he thinks he knows 
everything. That points clearly to a 
political career. 

When you are organizing civilization you 
have to make up your mind whether 
trouble and anxiety are good things or 
not, If you decide that they are, then, 
I take it, you simply dont organize civiliz- 
ation. 

If you good people prefer preaching and 
Shirking to buying my weapons and 
fighting the rascals, dont blame me, I 
can make cannons: I cannot make cour- 
age and conviction. 

That is what is wrong with the world at 
present. It scraps its obsolete steam er- 
gines and dynamos; but it wont scrap its 
old prejudices and its old moralities and 
its old religiong and its old political con- 
stitutions. 

Poverty blights whole cities; spreads hor- 
rible pestilences; strikes dead the very 
souls of all who come within sight, sound, 
or smell of it. 


It’s no use running away from wicked 
people. 
Pity! The scavenger of misery. 


Every true Englishman detests the English. 

Hatred is the coward’s revenge for being 
intimidated. 

I have got rid of the bribe of bread. | 
have got rid of the bribe of heaven. Let 
God’s work ‘be done for its own sake: the 
work he had to create us to do because 
it cannot be done except by living men and 
women. 
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Man and Superman (1903). 
(Act i.) 

Moral passion is the only real passion. 
(Act iii.) 

There is plenty of humbug in hell. 

What is hope? A form of moral responsi- 
bility. 

Heaven is the most angelically dull place 
in all creation. 

Englishmen never will be slaves: they are 
free to do whatever the Government and 
public opinion will allow them. 

The gulf of dislike is impassable and 
eternal. 

The blest, once called a heavenly host, are 
a continually dwindling minority. 

At bottom the universe is a constitutional 
one, 

Heaven is the home of the masters of reality. 

“The Eternal Feminine draws us ever 
upward and on’’—without getting us a 
step farther. 

In heaven . . . you live and work instead 
of playing and pretending. 

Life: the force that ever strives to attain 
greater power of contemplating itself. 

It is not killing and dying that degrades 
us, but base living. 

If men will not be faithful to their home 
and their duties, they must be made to be, 





What is virtue but the Trade Unionism of 
the married? 

Sensible people make the best of one an- 
other. 

Men get tired of everything. 

The philosopher is Nature’s pilot. 

[Rembrandt]: a fellow who would paint 
a hag of 70 with as much enjoyment as 
a Venus of 20. 

Beware of the pursuit of the Superman: 
it leads to an indiscriminate contempt 
for the Human. 

I believe in the Life to Come. 

(Act iv.) 

Mere marriage laws are not morality. 

Life is more complicated than we used to 
think. 

We do the world’s will, not our own. 

Beauty is all very well at first sight: but 
whoever looks at it when it has been in 
the house three days ? 

Hot water is the revolutionist’s element. 

There are two tragedies in life, One is to 
lose your heart’s desire. The other is to 
gain it. 

This is in ‘O,D.Q.’ but in a different ver- 
sion. It would be interesting to know where 
it came from in that form, for the discrep- 
ancy suggests that there have been revised 
editions of Shaw’s plays—a fact (if it is a 
fact) of which I was ignorant, 

A. C. W. 


TWO TYPES (Auth. Pal. 5. 232, 194). 


i. Licut o’ Love. 


Kissing Hippomenes I fix my mind on Leander fair, 

And when I am glued to Leander’s lips, within my heart I bear 
The image of Xanthus vividly, and when I feel the squeeze 

Of Xanthus’ arms, my heart turns back again to Hippomenes. 
The man I embrace is the man I reject, and since it is my way 
With changeable arms to clasp now one, and another another day, 
Rich is the queen of love that I serve, and if any find fault with me, 
Let her abide contented with her starved monogamy. 


vi. A Hoty Fiower. 


The very Cupids looked upon 

The tender maid Irenion, 

Coming from Venus’ golden bower, 
From head to foot a holy flower, 

Like marble white by sculptor wrought, 
With every virgin grace full fraught ; 
Then arrows at the youths they sent 
In showers, from bow-string scintillant. 


Norr.—The gracious glance of a comely divinity was held to convey comeliness. 


Grorce G. Loanr. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD: “AN OLD 
PLAYGOER.” 


1. Tue Actors. 


HEN, in 1882, he signed himself ‘‘ An Old 
Playgoer,’’ he meant that he had been 

a young one. In his essay on ‘ The French 
Play in London’ (1879) he tells us how, 
thirty-five years before, after having seen 


Rachel in the part of Hermione at the Edin- | 


burgh Theatre, he had followed her to Paris 


and, for two months, never missed one of her | 


performances. Now in 1882 it was Henry 
Arthur Jones who recalled him to the theatre. 
Arnold writes to his friend John Morley, then 
editor of the Pall Mall Gazette: 


Shall I write you a letter with the impressions 
called forth by the first representation [16 Nov.] 
of ‘ The Silver King’? I had not been at the 
Princess’s for years, and several things occurred 
to me. I waited till your theatrical critic (who 
is he?) had fired his shot, but there is nothing in 
his satire to make my letter unsuitable... I know 
nothing of the author personally, but he wrote 
saying he had nourished himself on my works and 
wished I would go to his first representation. I 
resisted, but went at last, expecting to be bored, 
but am highly pleased. I should sign “ An Old 
Play-goer.”’ 


This he did, and his letter appeared on 6 
Dec. 1882. It begins: 


I ‘am a sexagenarian who used to go much to 
the Princess’s some five-and-thirty years ago, when 
Macready had an engagement there. i 
his faults and his mannerism, Macready brought 
to his work so much intellect, study, energy, and 
power, that one admired him when he was living, 
and remembers him now he is dead. During the 
engagement I speak of, Macready acted, I think, 
all his great Shakespearian parts. But he was 
ill-supported, the house was shabby and dingy, 
and by no means full; there was something 
melancholy about the whole thing. You had 
before you: great pieces and a powerful actor; but 
the theatre needs the glow of public and popular 


interest to brighten it, and in England the theatre | 


was at that time not in fashion. 

After an absence of many years I found myself 
at the Princess’s again. The piece was 
Silver King’. . . 


my remembrance. The theatre itself was renewed 
and transformed. . . But the real revival was . . . 
in the presence of the public. 


pit and gallery, but with a certain number of the 
rich and refined in the boxes and stalls, and with 
whole, solid classes of English society conspicuous 
‘by their absence. 
public, furnished from all classes, and showing 
that English society at large has now taken to 
the theatre. 


Equally new was the high general level of the | 


acting. Instead of the company with a single 





In spite of | 


* The | 


It was another world from the old Princess’s of | 


The public was | 
there; not alone the old peculiar public of the | 


No, it was a representative | 


powerful and intelligent performer, with two or 
| three middling ones, and the rest moping and 
| mowing in what was not to be called English but 
| rather stagese, here was a whole company | of 
| actors, able to speak English, playing _ intelli- 
| gently, supporting one another effectively. Mr, 
| Wilson Barrett, as Wilfred Denver, is so excel- 
| lent that his primacy cannot be doubted. Next 
| after him, so far as the piece now acting is con. 
| cerned, I should be inclined to put Mr. Charles 
| Coote, as Henry Corkett. But it is the great merit 
| of the piece that the whole is so effective, and 
that one is little disposed to make distinctions 
between the several actors, all of them do their 
work so well. 

And the piece itself? It is not Shakespeare. , , 


But the discussion of the plays is reserved 
for a later instalment. On 30 March 1883 he 
| has another letter in the P.M.G, 


The Olympic Company, on the whole, like that 


| at the Princess’s, surprises by the merits of its act- ’ 


| 
| 
| ing an Epimenides who has been asleep all these 
| years. Mr. [W. H.] Vernon is good as Sir Horace 
| Welby, and good, too, in the more difficult part of 
Sir Martin Ingoldsby [in Hamilton Aidé’s ‘ A Great 
Catch ’] Miss Lucy Buckstone is pleasing and sym- 
pathetic. Mr. Reerbohen Tree is excellent as a young 
nobleman of the period. Miss Geneviéve Ward is a 
host in herself. External advantages go for much, 
and in ‘ A Great Catch’ Miss Geneviéve Ward has 
three “ arrangements ’’—an arrangement in black, 
an arrangement in grey, and an arrangement in 
red, of which the arrangement in red is the most 
irresistible, but every one of them is charming. Her 
intellectual qualities are as eminent as these ex- 
ternal advantages. Her cynicism, coolness, and 
scorn, her energy, invective, and hate, are unsur- 
passable. Have her pathos and tenderness quite the 
sincerity of these qualities, and therefore quite the 
power? Perhaps not; but one should see her in a 
more favourable part before deciding. Her elocu- 
tion is admirable; she has an intonation supremely 
| distinct, intelligent, and effective. A slight nasality, 
| certainly, but perhaps this, like the transplanted 
French idioms in the novels of Mr. Howells, will be 
| the English of the future. However this is, whatever 
the future may be or whatever the present, the 
gifts of Miss Geneviéve Ward will always’ make 
their possessor a fine actress. 


This is followed up by another letter on 25 
May: 


‘Impulse’ [by B. C. Stephenson] is, in truth, in 
itself a piece intensely disagreeable. It owes its 
success to the singularly attractive, sympathetic, and 
popular personalities of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. 
While they are on the stage it is hard to be dis- 
satisfied.: One must feel, nevertheless, even while 
liking Mr. Kendal, that the young English gentle- 
man, whom one so well knows, with sterling 
qualities but no philosopher, does not talk quite 
so like a fool as Captain Crichton. Mrs. Kendal, 
as Mrs. Beresford, one could accept with entire 
pleasure if one could understand so winning and 
| sensible a person having so little influence with her 
sister, or being so easily baffled by circumstances. 
| Perhaps a sympathetic actress might have made the 
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_ ungrateful part of Mrs, Macdonald not quite repul- 


sive, not quite impossible. At present Mrs. Mac- 
donald makes the impression, not of an interesting 
victim of passion, but of a personage morbid and 
perverse ; and every scene between her and Victor de 
Riel is a misery. Victor de Riel is not ill acted; on 


too well. 


On 30 May 1883 Arnold’s third letter 
appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette: its sub- 
ject was ‘Much Ado about 
presented by the Lyceum Company. 


History tells us that the Sultanas of the famous 
Sultan Oulougbeb would not hear the philosophical 
romance of ‘ Zadig,’ but preferred to it an inter- 
minable succession of idle tales. . . 

By what magic does Mr. Irving induce the Sul- 
tanas to listen to Shakspeare? From the utter- 
ances of Captain Crichton, Mrs. Beresford, and 
Mrs. Macdonald, how does he manage to wile them 
away to the talk of Benedick and Beatrice? ... 

So salutary is it to be carried into a world of 
fantasy that I doubt whether even the comedy of 
Congreve or Wycherley, presented to us at the 
present day by good artists, would do us harm... 
How much more is this true of the ideal comedy 
of Shakspeare, and of a world so airy, radiant, 
and spiritual as that of ‘Much Ado about Noth- 
ing’ ! 


One must rejoice, therefore, at seeing the Sul- 
tanas and society listening to Shakspeare’s comedy ; 
it is good for them to be there. But how does Mr. 
Irving bring them?. . . 

It is not enough to say that the piece is acted 
with an evenness, a general level of merit, which 
was not to be found five-and-twenty years ago, 
when a Claudio so good as Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
or a Don Pedro so good as Mr. Terris, would 
have been almost impossible. This is true, but it 
would not suffice to bring the Sultanas. It cannot 
even be said that they are brought because certain 
leading or famous characters in the piece are given 
with a perfection hitherto unknown. The aged eyes 
of an “‘ Old Playgoer ’’ have seen the elder Farren 
and Keeley in the parts of Dogberry and Verges. 
Good as is Mr. Irving’s Benedick, those who have 
seen Charles Kemble as Benedick have seen a yet 
better Benedick than Mr. Irving. It: is, however, 
almost always by an important personality that great 
things are effected ; and it is assuredly the personality 
of Mr. Irving and that of Miss Ellen Terry which 
have the happy effect of bringing the Sultanas and 
of filling the Lyceum. 

Both Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry have a 
personality which peculiarly fits them for ideal 
comedy. Miss Terry is sometimes restless and over- 
excited, but she has a. spiritual vivacity which is 
charming. Mr. Irving has-faults which have often 
deen pointed out, but he has, as an actor, a merit 
which redeems them all, and which is the secret of 
his success: the merit of delicacy and distinction. 
:.. Mankind are often unjust to this merit, and 
most of us much resist having to exhibit it in our 
qwn life and soul; but it is singular what a charm 
it exercises Over us. 

Mr. Irving is too intelligent, and has too many 
of an actor’s qualities, to fail entirely in any part 
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) ; ne | are Offered, above all, in ideal comedy. 
the contrary, this exotic ‘‘ amant”’ is well acted— | 
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which ‘he assumes; still there are some parts for 
which he appears not well fitted, and others for 
which he appears fitted perfectly. 

His true parts are those which most display his 
rare gift of delicacy and distinction ; and such parts 
May he 
long continue to find them there, and to put forth 
in them charm enough to win the Sultanas to art 
like ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ as a change from 
art like ‘ Fédora’ and ‘* Impulse *! (30 May 1883.) 


Arnold’s fourth and last letter (23 Oct. 
1884) as ‘An Old Playgoer’ dealt with 
| Wilson Barrett’s ‘ Hamlet’: 





SS 





such is the power of ‘ Hamlet’ and such is 
its fame that it will always continue to be acted, 
and we shall all of us continue to go and see it. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett has put it effectively and finely 
on the stage. In general the critics have marked his 
merits with perfect justice. He is successful with 
his King and Queen. The King in ‘ Hamlet’ is 
too often a blatant horror, and his Queen is to 
match. Mr. Willard and Miss Leighton are a 
King and Queen whom one sees and hears with 
pleasure. Ophelia, too—what suffering have 
Ophelias caused us ! And nothing can make this 
part advantageous to an actress or enjoyable for 
the spectator. I confess, therefore, that I trembled 
at each of Miss Eastlake’s entrances; but the im- 
pression finally left, by the madness scene more 
especially, was one of approval and respect. Mr. 
Wilson Barrett himself, as Hamlet, is fresh, natural, 
young, prepossessing, animated, coherent; the piece 
moves. All Hamlets whom I have seen dissatisfy 
us in something. Macready wanted person, Charles 
Kean mind, Fechter English; Mr. Wilson Barrett 
wants elocution. No ingenuity will ever enable us 
to follow the drama of ‘ Hamlet’ as we follow the 
first part of ‘ Faust,’ but we may be made to feel 
the noble poetry. 

Perhaps John Kemble in spite of his limitations, 
was the best Hamlet after all. But John Kemble 
is beyond reach of the memory of even 

AN OLD PLAYGOER. 


A. M. 


SHAKESPEARE AND FLORIO. 


ROFESSOR George Coffin Taylor’s subject 

in his ‘ Shakespeare’s Debt to Montaigne,’ 
1925, was almost not at all any debt that 
Shakespeare owed to Montaigne for his 
thought or philosophy, but the very great debt 
Professor Taylor supposes Shakespeare to have 
owed to Florio for his language. Florio’s 
Montaigne was published in 1603, and Pro- 
fessor Taylor has compiled a list of 750 words 
to be found in Florio, which Shakespeare used 
in his plays from 1603 onwards, and had 
never used before, This is to claim altogether _ 
too much and defeats Professor Taylor’s own 
purpose. Of these 750 words, at least 620 were 
already in books earlier than 1603, and in 
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the sense in which Shakespeare used them, so 
that he need not have been indebted for them 
to his reading of Florio. This leaves 130 for 
which, in Shakespeare’s sense of them, the 
*O.P. ‘1D.’ does quote the post—1603 Shake- 
speare for the first instance. 

In the list which follows, the subdivisions 
of the Dictionary articles: eg 49 etc., 
indicate that the world already existed, but 
that Shakespeare was the first to use it in a 
particular sense, unless indeed it was in that 
sense that Florio had used it before him. We 
must suppose that this is what Professor 
Taylor meant, but he did not give his refer- 





ences to Florio’s Montaigne (nor indeed! the | 


references for Shakespeare), 


The following abbreviations are used: 
AC = Antony and Cleopatra, 1606. 
Cor = Coriolanus, 1607. 

Cym = Cymbeline, 1611. 

L = Lear, 1605. 

M = Macbeth, 1605. 

MM = Measure for Measure, 
O = Othello, 1604. 

T = Tempest, 1610. 

TA = Timon, 1607. 

TC — Troilus, 1606. 

WT = Winter’s Tale, 1611. 
The numbers are, of course, act, 
line. 

accessible. Cym 3, 2, 84. 

adulterous (‘‘ advouterous’’ up to 1606). 

AC 3, 6, 94. 

advantageous. TC 5, 4, 22. 

aver, 5. Cym 5, 5, 203. 

bastardizing, +2. L 1, 2, 144. 

besort (verb). L 1, 4, 272. 

(sb). O 1, 3, 235. 

cistern, 3. AC 2, 5, 95. 

circumcized. © 5, 2, 355. 

commodious, +4. TC 5, 2, 197. 

compeer (vb.). L 5, 3, 69. 

contentious, lb. L 3, 4, 6. 

contest {vb.), 8. Cor 4, 5, 116. 


1603. 


scene 


contestation, 5. WT 5, 3, 77. 
correspondent (adj.), t3. T 1, 2, 297. 
A As 


corslet (vb.), Two Noble K. (1612). 
darkened, 9 th. AC 3, 1, 24. 
derogate, 6. Cym 2, 1, 48. 
descent, 2 te. L 5, 3, 137. 
diminution, 1b. Cym 1, 3, 18. 
disjoint, 4. Mac 3, 2, 16. 
dislocate, 2b. L 4, 2, 65. 

distaste, 3 tb. O 3, 3, 327. 
distempered, 4. Mac 3, 3, 99. 
division, 1d. O 1, 1, 23. 


double (vb.), 1c. L 2, 4, 262. 
elbow (vb.), L 4, 3, 44. 
elevate, 4a. WT 5, 2, 82. 


and | 


eminence, 4. 


MM 1, 2, 168. 


eminent, 2. MM 4, 4, 25. 
emphasis, 2 tb. AC 1, 5, 67. 


employ, 3 ba. 
employ, 3b. 


equivocation, 2. 


evasion, 3. 


Cym 2, 3, 68. 


AC 5, 2, 70. 


Mac 5, 5, 43. 
MM: i; 1; “St. 


exercise (vb.), 6+ b. T 1, 2, 328 
6c. 6, 12. 


AC 3, 
exist. . did, d..a84. 
expose, 2. wr o,f. te 
file (sb2), MM 3, 2, 144. 
fitly, th, L1, 2, 184. 
floawed, b. L 5, 3, 196. 
flay, b, WT 4, 4, 655. 


flutter, 6b. Cor (3 Fol. 1664) 5, 6, 116. 
fondness, 3. MM 2, 4, 28. 


foregone, b. 


O 3, 3, 428. 


fraught (vb.), b. Cym 1, 1, 126 


fraughting, 


Td, 3.22. 
frustrate (vb.) 3. L 4, 6, 64. 


garner (vb.), 2. O 4, 2, 57. 


gest (sb.*), b. WT 1, 2, 41. 
MM 1, 2, 91. 


groping (vb.). 


immaterial, 2. 


impertinency. 
impudence, 2. 
incidency. 


TC 5, 1, 35. 
L 4, 6, 178. 
WT 3, 2, 57. 


WT 1, 2, 403. 


industriously, +3. ,WT 1, 2, 403 
ingredient, 2 tb, O 2, 3, 311. 
initiate, tb. Mac 3, 4, 143. 
intelligent, +4, L 3, 1, 25. 
interessed. L 1, 1, 87 


inviting (adj.). 


languish, 4a. 
lees, 2 te. 
limitation, 


mature (adj.), 
2b. 


¢. 
+5, 
missive, 
mortal ly, 
mongrel B.b. 


O 2, 3, 24. 
Cym 1, 6, 72. 


Mac 2, 3, 100. 
+2, tb. 


Cor 2, 3, 146. 


le. Cor 4, 3, 26. 


AC 1, 4, 31. 
Wd, 1, oat. 
L 4, 6, 


L 2, 2, 24. 


"282. 
B +3. Mac 1, 5, 7; AC 2, 2, 74. 
+4, Pericles (1605) 5, 1. 105. 


navigation, 4. Mac 4, 1, -54. 
overleap, 4b. Mac 1, 7, 27 
parallel (sb.), 2. O 2, 3, 335. 


peg (sb.), 2a. 


(vb.), 2. 
(vb.), 3. 
3t. Mac 


(vb.), 1. 


O 2, 


MM 4, 2, 82. 
TC 2, '2, ‘162. 
2, 3, 67. 
1, 202. 
T 1, 2, 206. 





pervert, ‘ 


Hamlet ’ 


(2 Q, 1604) 4, 3, 207. 


planetary (adj.), 2b. TA 4, 3, 108, 
ponder (vb). 5. L 3, 4, 24. 
powdered (beef), 2 +b. MM 3, 2, 62. 
prank, 1b. Cor 3, 1, 23. 


precipitate, +2. L 4, 6, 50. - 
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sdiatiahion, lb, Cor 3, 2, 4. 
prophesy, 2c. L 5, 3, 175. 
proposition +2. TC 1, 3, 3. 


raised, 1,2. O1, 2, 29; 1, 1, 159, 
range (vb.), II 5. Cor 3, 1, 206. 
reciprocal, 4a. L 4, 6, 267. 

recoil (vb.), 2c. WT 1, 2, 154. 


5c, Mac 5, 2, 23. 
refer, 8b, Mac 1, 5, 9. 
regardfully. TA 4, 3, 81. 
reinforcement, Cor 2, 2, 117. 
rejoicing (vbl. sb.), +3. Cym 3, 1, 32, 
rejoindure. TC 4, 4, 38. 
remarkable (in C awdrey Table Alph, 1604). 

AC 4, 15, 67. 
reside (vb. a} 2. re 3, 1, 65. 
dD. WT 1, 2. 2%. 

om 2? 
roar (sb.), 1. T 2, 1, 315. 


roast-meat, 2, Pericles (1608). 
rotedly, T 2, 10, 103 
roughness, 5. L 2, 2, 103. 
scandalous 2, 3. WT 2, 3, 121; MM 5, 1, 122. 
screen 3b. Mac 7 G5. 

2, 107. 
serious, 5. Mie VIII, Prol, 2. 
sharpen, lb. TC 5, 2, 75. 
sluggish, 5. Cym 4, 2, 205. 
solicitation, 2c. O 4, 2, 202. 
soliciting (adj.) L 1, 1, 234. 
square. . . according. MM 5, 1, 487. 
stead (vb.), 1 +3. MM 3, 1, 260. 
stow (vb.), lb. O 1, 2, 62. 
strictly, 2. Pericles (1608) 2, 5, 8. 
stupid, 1. WT 4, 4, 409. 
subsist, 4c. Cor 5, 6, 73. 
suitable, 3. TA 3, 6, 92. 
sumpter, 2 5 ae L 2 4, 219. 
suspend, 2g. 1, 
sweltered (adj. ). Mie 4, 5S 
testimony (vb.), 2. MM 3, 2, 153. 
thick-lips. O 1, 1, 66. 
transmigrate, 2. AC 2, 7, 51. 


ulcer, 1 transf, TC 1,1, 52. 


4, 2, 26. 


undergo, 6td. MM 1 i 24; Hamlet (Q2, 
1604) 1, 4, 34. 

undergoing (adj.). T 1, 2, 159. 

unforced, 2. O 2, 1, 239. 


unproper, +4. O 4, 1, 69. 

urgent, +6, WT 1, 2, 465. 

vastidity (‘‘ vastity ’’ in Florio 2, 12, 345). 
MM 3, 1, 68. 

water (vb.), 5 tb. AC 1, 2, 177. 

windowed, 3. L 3, 4, 31. 

wire, 1 td, AC 2, 5, 65. 


FREDERICK PAGE. 





URIPIDES DEPRECATED. — Some 
strange views on Euripides were illus- 
trated in ‘ N. and Q.’ last year. (See clxxxii. 
50, 81, 110, 250.) But in the course of a long 
study of that poet I have come across nothing 
so depreciatory as Swinburne’s view of him 
in an introduction to the select plays of 
Middleton. Dealing with ‘ A Game at Chess,’ 
he says that it is the only work of his poetry 
which may be properly be called Aristophanic. 
It has the same depth of civic seriousness, the same 
earnest ardour and devotion to the old cause of 
the old country, the same solid fervour of enthu- 
siasm and indignation which animated the third 
great poet of Athens against the corruption of art 
by the sophistry of Euripides and the corruption of 
manhood by the sophistry of Socrates. 

This is surprising from a capable Greek 
scholar. ‘‘ Sophistry’’ will hardly do as a 
red to batter the author of the ‘ Alcestis,’ the 
‘Trojan Women,’ and those two plays in 
which Athens was taught the duty of mercy 
for the distressed, a lesson new then and 
certainly needed. Euripides is in good com- 
pany with Socrates but it is a pity that Swin- 
burne could not get over his extravagance in 
praise and blame. His verdicts seem more 
like the results of highly emotional moments 
than a considered judgment. LEcstasies of 
delight or distaste may be genuine enough 
but they are seldom permanent and their ex- 
travagance makes them appear unreal, unless 
a man is in a state of love or anger for which 
he can find no adequate words. Otherwise, 
one suspects a touch of hysteria. The sound 





| critic is more careful about his generalisa- 





tions and knows that superlatives are apt to 
sink into the forcible-feeble. What Hazlitt 
writes in the ‘ Plain Speaker’ when he is dis- 
cussing the ‘ Prose Style of Poets’ is worth 
considering, in particular his remark that 
the poet ‘‘ pretends to nothing but the imme- 
diate indulgence of his feelings.”” Such a 
display the world does not tolerate easily 
except from the sick. I wonder what Swin- 
burne thought of the study of a distressed, 
unbalanced mind in the Orestes, one of the 
most striking and original exposures of 
human nature in the Greek drama. He 
might have thought such moods unworthy of 
portrayal. He could not dismiss them as 
mere sophistry. They are real enough, as 
those confronted with the curse of nerves in 
our modern world know, 
IGNoTo. 


GPAM AND MORS.—These are new words 
to me. They stand for a sort of light 


sausage meat made up in thin slices and com- 
ing, I understand, from America. 


The world 
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of new foods is evidently not concerned with | 


Latin, which would make 
hardly a good 
eatable. 
to regard these new introductions as a last 
resource. Twice I have heard the explanation 
in a crowded restaurant, ‘‘ We’ve only got 
Spam.”’ 


‘** death,”’ 
anything 


Mors 
advertisement for 


CURIOUS. 


At present, the restaurants appear | 


HE BAPTISM OF JOHN DRYDEN (See | 





elxxiii. 225).—Edward Malone, at some 
date prior to 1800 when he published ‘ Prose 
Works of John Dryden,’ without success en- 
deavoured to discover any record of the bap- 
tism of the poet. 

He states that the ancient registers of 
Aldwinkle All Saints, Northamptonshire, 
were mislaid or lost, the earliest then extant 
commencing in 1650, 

An American writer, James M. Osborn, 
whose ‘John Dryden: Some Facts and Pro- 
blems,’ 1942, wag reviewed at clxxx. 413, has 
discovered among the MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, what he describes as ‘‘ a 
partial transcript of a parish register con- 
taining the following entry: 

“©1631. Johannes filius Erasm. Dryden, 
generos bapt 14 Aug.”’ 

Actually the name is written Drayden. 

The entry appears upon a single large sheet 
of paper which has been folded and addressed 
as a letter to ‘‘ the Reverend Mr. Bridges, at 
Wadnor [Waddenhoe] pfer] Oundle bag, 
Northamptonshire.’’ It is franked ‘‘ Free. 
Thomas Bacon.”’ Its contents are seven closely 
written columns of genealogical and topo- 
graphical information. Part is an extract 
from an old survey of the manor of ‘‘ Aldwin- 
chell,’’ taken in 1565, and is endorsed ‘‘ com- 
municated to me by the Rev. Mr. Fleetwood, 
y® present rector of Aldwinkle.’’ The inner 
side of the folio is headed ‘‘ Register of 
Aldwincle All Saints.’’ This contains. bap- 
tisms, marriages and burials relating to fami- 
lies of Lenton, Maunsell, Pickering, Cooke, 
Malarie, Duckenfield and Tresham. Among 
these occurs the entry of John Dryden’s bap- 
tism. Mr. Osborn’s informant does not 
appear to have decided that the extracts un- 
doubtedly refer to the parish of Aldwinkle All 
Saints, but I think this is evident. Further 
extracts cover the period 1655 to 1739, and 
mainly relate to the families mentioned.” No 
other Dryden entry occurs. 

John Dryden was born at the parsonage 
house at Aldwinkle All Saints on 9 Aug. 1631, 
where his maternal grandfather, the Rev. 
Henry Pickering, was rector from 1597 to 





1637. He was the first child of his parents, 
Erasmus and Mary Dryden, and all his 
brothers and sisters were baptised at Tich- 
marsh, where his father subsequently resided, 

The MSS. to which reference has been made 
formed part of the collection formed by John 
Bridges. who, in 1719,-commenced to amass 
material for hig ‘ History and Antiquities of 
Northamptonshire,’ which was not published 
till many years after his death (a full account 
of the circumstances is given in the ‘D.N.B.’), 

I have not discovered the identity of the 
tev. Mr. Bridges of Wadenhoe, to whom the 
letter containing the extracts is addressed. 
The historian was not in Holy Orders. Pos 


| sibly, it was finally communicated to the 
| editor of Bridges’s manuscripts, who did not 











connect the name of Dryden with that of the 
poet, and! saw no special interest in the entry, 
Mr. Bridges, of Wadenhoe, living in an ad- 
joining parish to Aldwinkle, would probably 
have realised its significance, and it is likely 
that it and the exacts from the survey were 
communicated by the rector of the parish, who 
then possessed the original—and since lost— 
registers. 


P. D. Munpy, 


OTES FOR THE ‘0.E.D.’— 

To Brire tHe Dust, Earliest quotation 
1856. An earlier one is Marryat, ‘ Frank 
Mildmay’ (1829), chap. 7. 

Cur Your Strick, I have failed to find 
this in ‘O.E.D.’ It occurs in Planchés ‘ Ex- 
travaganzas.’ 

Breatu or One’s Nostrits. In Trollope’s 
‘Phineas Finn’ (1874), chap 50, ‘ 0.E.D.’, 
s.v. Breath 5, gives the phrase, but no other 
illustration than Gen. vii. 22. Is there no 
other example earlier than Trollope in Tro 
lope’s sense ? 

Hatr-Seas-Over for ‘ half-drunk ”’ 1700 
‘Dictionary of the Canting Crew’; 1714 
‘Spectator,’ No. 616, 1880. Spurgeon, ‘ John 
Ploughman’s Pictures ’ 42. It is also in Mar- 
ryat’s ‘Frank Mildmay’ (1829). 

Like 1T ok Lump It. I have failed to find 


this in ‘O.E.D.’ It occurs in Planché’s 
‘ Extravaganzas.’ 
Moncoosr, What is the plural? ‘ 0.E.D. 


doesn’t say, positively. 
Pin Money. Here is an early quotation, 
though not quite the earliest; D’ Arblay: 
Camilla: Part 7, Chap. 1 (pubd. 1796). 
Tor Drawer. ‘O.E.D.’ Supplement quotes 
Miss Rose Macaulay’s ‘ Potterism’ (1920): 
‘The Potter family, however respectable 
now, wasn’t really top drawer.”’ Is any earlier 


use known ? 
H. A. and Ep. 
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A CHAUCER SEAL.—That' the image or | 


symbol of a patron saint would find a 


place in the armoury of an ecclesiastical body 


might be expected. Thus the figure of the 


B.V.M. occurs in the shields of Lincoln, Salis- | 
bury and Glastonbury, the keys of St. Peter 


in the arms of Exeter, Peterborough and 


Winchester, the saltire of St. Andrew in those | 


of Rochester and Wells, the sword of St. Paul 
in the arms of his cathedral, the flowering 


leopards’ faces of St. Thomas Cantelow, and | 


the crowns of St, Etheldreda in the shields of 
Hereford and Ely,.the scallop shells of St. 
James in that of Reading Abbey, to mention 
only a few of the most obvious examples. 
Secular instances, 
rare. 


though fewer, are not 


founder added them to his paternal coat in 


token of his Etonian associations; the Maid- | 


ensheads in the shield of Reading probably 


refer to her and to ‘‘ the Virgins that be her | 


fellows and bear her company ”’ ; 60, too, may 
the virgin’s head in the arms of the Mercers. 
St. Catherine’s wheel is the coat of the colleges 
dedicated to her at Oxford and Cambridge. 
The three crowns of St. Edmund were the 
medieval arms of Ireland. The sword of St. 
Paul is in the arms of London. 


Many more 
cited. But the purpose of this note is to call 
attention to an unusual and highly interesting 
example of the introduction of such a symbol 
into a personal seal. A century ago, in his 
Introduction to the Aldine Chaucer, p. 61, Sir 
Harris Nicolas reproduced from Cottonian 
MS. Julius C. vii, fol. 153, the seal of Thomas 
Chaucer of Ewelme. The scroll for the legend 
is blank but the shield bears the coat recorded 
for Geoffrey Chaucer in Randle Holme’s Book 
¢, 1450 (Ancestor, iv, 250), party a bend, and 
issurmounted by the crest of a unicorn’s head 
which appears on the tomb at Ewelme and in 
the armorial frontispiece of Speght’s Chaucer, 
1598 (Oxoniensia, v, 78). Had this been all 
it would be impossible to say whether the seal 
had been cut for Thomas or had descended to 
him from his father, Geoffrey. But in its 
base, a little outside the sinister half of the 
shield, appears a small bird, apparently a 
chough or corbeau, which can “ae be meant 
for a difference. I suggest that this bird is 
the beckit or chough seen in the allusive arms 
attributed to St. Thomas the Martyr (Bed- 
ford’s ‘ Blazon of Episcopacy,’ p. 1) and borne 
by the Hospital founded by him at Canter- 
bury (Monasticon, vi, 691), and that its intro- 
duction into the seal is explained by the 
Christian name of Thomas Chaucer. It will 
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The lilies of the B.V.M. are part of | 
the arms of Eton and so of Magdalen, whose | 


illustrations could easily be | 
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be remembered that the arms devised for 
| Wolsey, now borne by Christ Church, Oxford, 
included two of these birds in allusion to his 
namesake, St. Thomas (Barnard’s ‘ Arms and 
Blazons of the Colleges,’ p. 43), andi that those 
assumed by Cromwell, Earl of Essex, another 
| Thomas, similarly included two beckits or 
choughs, as may be seen on his seal, repro- 
duced in Doyle’s ‘ Official Baronage,’ i, 690. 
Burke’s ‘ General Armory ’ records choughs in 
the arms of various families named Thomas, 
particularly, as might be expected, those resi- 
| dent in Kent. It can be no more than a coin- 
| cidence that the poet of the Canterbury Tales 
should have named his eldest son Thomas, for 
he was christened some twenty years before 
the Tales were begun. But whether or not he 
was named after the ‘‘ holy, blissful martyr ”’ 
the beckit by which he differenced his seal 
suggests that he regarded him with special 
| devotion. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 
HOMAS WRIGHT AND DICKENS.—In 
his ‘Life of Charles Dickens’. (1935) 
Mr, Thomas Wright says: 
During the time that Dickens was fascinated by 


| Miss [Ellen Lawless] Ternan, he wrote ‘ Great 
| Expectations’ [1860-1], ‘Our Mutual Friend’ 
| [1864-5] and ‘Edwin Drood* [1870]; and his 


| thoughts were largely upon her when he was draw- 
ing the characters of Estella Provis (a surname that 
seems to be not without meaning), Bella Wilfer, and 
Helena Landless. It is easy to see some of her 
characteristics in each of these heroines. . . (p. 281). 


There is much of Miss Ternan in Estella. “I 
loved her,” says Pip, “* simply because I found her 
irresistible. . . knew to my sorrow, often and 
| often, if not always, that I loved her against reason, 
| against promise, against peace, against hope, against 
happiness, against all discouragement that could 
be”; and then she marries Drummle, an ill-tem- 
pered booby who has nothing to recommend him 
except money... (p. 284). 


An even more life-like picture of Miss Ternan is 
presented in Bella Wilfer... Here, again, money 
was the attraction. Bella is pictured “ seated on 
the rug to warm herself, with her brown eyes on 
the fire and a handful of brown curls in her 
mouth ’’; and she says, “‘I love money, and want 
money—want it dreadfully. I hate to be poor, 
offensively poor, miserably poor.” 


It may be merely an accident that the name 
Estella contains the initials of Ellen Lawless Ter- 
nan, but the name Helena Landless . . . was cer- 
tainly suggested by Ellen Lawless. Helena is 
Bella, with more strength of character. She, too, 
is beautiful—“ slender, supple, quick of eye, and 
limb; half shy, half defiant, fierce of look; an in- 
definable kind of pause coming and going in their 
whole expression, both of face and form, which 
might be equally likened to the pause before a 
crouch or a bound.” In other words, she some- 
times gave way to Dickens and sometimes when 
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the thought of her position came mercilessly upon 


her, she repelled him. (pp. 284-5: italics mine.) 


After he has said (p. 281): ‘‘ It is easy to 
see some of Misg Ternan’s characteristics in 
each of these heroines,’’ Mr. Wright goes on: 


For instance, all these young ladies were very 
pretty, all were. proud, acting like spoilt children, 
petulant. difficult to manage and capricious. All 
were gifted, and each rose from straitened circum- 
stances to a higher position. Estella married Bent- 
ley Drummle who has nothing to recommend him 
but his purse. Bella Wilfer said, ‘““I must have 
money, Pa, I must marry it,” and Helena Landless 
apparently meant to have Lieutenant Tartar of the 
Royal Navy, who had come into the possession of 
a fortune. (p. 281: itlics again mine.) 


It will be seen how hard put to it Mr. 
Wright was, to find common factors in these 
three. Bella Wilfer mercenary! How un- 


| 


| KEATS'S LETTERS (See clxxxiv. 168); 


Readers’ Queries. 


ODD WORDS.—In the excellent edition 
of the Letters by Mr. Maurice Buxton For. 
man there is a list of ‘ Pen-slips and Unusual 
Spellings’ with some explanations of odd 
things. I wish, however, for light on a word 
or two. In Letter 66 he writes: 

I will be to you wine in the cellar and the more 
modestly or rather indolently [ retire into the back. 


| ward bin, the more falerne will I be at the drinking, 


| 


| Horace’s ‘‘ Interiore nota Falerni,”’ 


Has he made an adjective for himself out of 
‘* deep- 


| stored cask of Falernian wine,’’ Odes ii, 3, 8? 


imaginatively literal must Mr. Wright have | 


been! We have heard the most unmercenary 


of women speak with equal energy against | 
poverty and she did not marry for money: | 


we have heard her bridegroom say that he 
almost laughed aloud as he repeated after the 
clergyman: ‘‘ With all my worldly goods. . .”’ 
And Helena Landless ‘‘ very pretty ’’! That 
is not Dickens’s word, nor Rosa's, nor 
Ediwin’s: they say ‘‘ unusually handsome,”’ 
‘‘handsome,’’ “strikingly handsome’”’; and 
Helena ‘‘ petulant,’’ ‘‘ capricious’?! What 
was Mr. Wright’s reading like, when after he 
has been told! exactly what her childhood had 
been, he can associate the words 
child ’’ with her? In no real sense of the word 
had he read ‘ Edwin Drood,’ or he wouldn’t 
have said that Lieuteant Tartar had ‘‘ come 
into a fortune ’’ when all that we are told! is 
that an uncle had left him his property—with 
no indication that this was more than he could 
just comfortably live on. ‘‘ Helena Landless 
apparently meant to have Lieutenant Tar- 
tar.’’ It is quite clear (even if we had not 


Letter 12: Primroses and cowslips are just 
beginning to lift up their heads and if or how the 
Rain holds whereby that is Birds eyes abate— 
What is ‘‘ Birdseyes’’? A flower? 

Letter 152: ‘‘O that I could write some. 
thing agrestunal, pleasant, fountain-voic’d,” 

There are several words of the ‘‘ agrest” 
sort for the country, but not this one, which 
seems to be the poet’s own coinage. 

In Letter 12, ‘‘ Water, Water,’’ does not 
seem to deserve special notice. With the addi. 
tion of a comma the passage reads well 


| enough : 


‘* spoilt | 


Forster’s word for it) that Helena and Cris- | 


parkle are in love with each other, and we 
can see for ourselves that at Helena’s first 
and only recorded meeting with Tartar she 
perceives that he and Rosa are in love. 

One would have supposed it impossible for 
anyone to read ‘ Edwin Drood’ 
delight or with a thought for Dickens’s private 
affairs. If in future we must bear those in 


the Southampton water when I saw it just now was 
no better than a low water, water which did no 
more than answer my expectations. 
I add that the spelling ‘‘ Lilly ’’ is Spen- 
ser’s. 
T. Cig 
“T OST’? AND UNDISCOVERED KEN. 
TISH BRASSES.—I have been reading 


| the late Mr, Ralph Griffin’s excellent work 


without | 


“Monumental Brasses of Kent in 1922. 

Several years ago (between 1918 and 1931) 1 
took rubbings of the brasses in more than one 
hundred churches in Kent including those in 
Fordwich, Erith and Lynsted. 

In Fordwich Church I noticed some very old 
woodwork in front of the altar which I was 
told had been there for about one hundred 
years. I obtained the permission of the rector 
to lift one of the boards, when I discovered 


| three brasses which have not been recorded by 


mind, how reassuring ‘ Edwin Drood ’ is about | 
them! The creator of Mr. Grewgious, of Mrs. 
Billickin, of Miss Twinkleton, of Crisparkle 
and his mother, still lived in that world which 
the people of the Inferno remember as “‘ la vita 
serena ’’, ‘‘ in the sweet air made gladsome by 
the sun ’’, ‘‘il dolce mondo.”’ 





Haines, Belcher, Stephenson or Griffin, and 


| before replacing the timber I took rubbings of 


the brasses. 

At Erith I found that the organ was under 
going repairs. Mr. Griffin says (p. 104) 
‘* Rubbings of the following brasses, now lost, 
are in the collections of the Society of Anti- 
quaries—* two shields 6in. x 5 in. Criell and 
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Criell impaling on a bend three pierced cinque- 
foils from the brass to Ralph Criell 1447 and 
wife.’’ These, on the slab referred to by Mr. 
Grifin, had been beneath the organ andi I 
secured rubbings. 


16 Jan. 1601, aged 92, which Mr. 
yefers to as ‘‘ now lost or covered.”’ 
All these brasses may now, of course, be on 
view in the churches named. It would be 
interesting to know. 


‘ POWER OF 
be 


Bryan I’ Anson. 
THE FLOCK.’’—I have 


description of the best of a family as the 
“flower of the flock.’’ I do not find the phrase 


of Reade’s ‘ Cloister and the Hearth’: 
“* And I say Richard and Jacob were the 
fowers of the flock,’ sobbed Catherine.’’ 
Surely a much earlier reference can be 
supplied. 


classical use of ‘‘ flos ”’ 
best kind of anything, or the ‘‘ spem gregis’ 
of Virgil, Ecl, I. 


’ 


SENEx. 


ILD FLOWERS: ENGLISH AND 


fowers well out: Primrose, white anemone 
and stitchwort, marsh marigold, blue dog vio- 


sorrel, the garlic mustard with its fresh green 
leaves and! white cruciferous flowers, and, cf 
course, plenty of dandelions and the ubiqui- 
tous furze. 

How many of these familiar blossoms are to 
beseen in America? Not, I think, the prim- 
tose but presumably the dandelion shines as 
with us, since Lowell wrote a fine poem on 
it, ‘ 

‘ CuRIOUS. 


APOLEON’S MARSHALS.—Where can I 
*' find! : 
(a) A complete list of Napoleon’s marshals ? 
(b) Anything about a Marshal Bousquet 
whose statue stands.in the town of Pau? 


WooLrycH PEROWNE, 
Colonel. 


ARRIED AND MAIDEN NAME.—Is 
there any legal obligation upon a woman, 








At Lynsted the Vicar kindly gave me per- | 
mission to look through the church chest where | 


Upon marrying, to assume the surname of her | 


| 
| 


[found, and took a rubbing of the inscription 
to John Aiscough, Esq., J.P. for Kent, died | 
Griffin | 


husband, or is it merely a custom which has 
become generally accepted? Suppose for 
feminist or professional reasons a married 
woman desires to be known by her maiden 
name would this be recognised! in law, e.g., for 
purposes of National Registration, for the 
making of a will, a legal agreement, income- 
tax returns, etc. ? 
INQUIRER. 


| HERALDRY.—I should be much obliged if 


| impaling, 


en familiar for many years with the | 


given in the books I have. It occurs in chap l. | 


any reader can identify the follow- 
ing arms: Or, a chevron gules, a chief vair, 
? Argent, on a fesse engrailed 
between three annulets gules, a fleur de lys. 
Crest: Out of a ducal coronet—In a vase 
between two wings, a sprig of olive. 
Francis W. Steer. 


INNER CUSTOMS.—In Anthony Trol- 
lope’s novel ‘ The Duke’s Children,’ chap. 
xlvi, we are told: ‘‘ It was contrived at dinner 


| that Lord Popplecourt should take out Lady 


The phrase may come from the common | 
as the prime part or | 


AMERICAN.—In a walk in mid-April | 
in Hampshire I noticed the following wild | 
| need! for . 


let and lesser periwinkle, white-veined wood | 


Mary.’’ A few lines lower down: ‘‘ It was a 
matter of course that these two lovers should 
be sent out of the room together.’’ The period 
is about 1870, and obviously the dining-room 
is referred to. Wasn’t it the custom in those 
days for the ladies to withdraw to the draw- 
ing-room, leaving the men to follow later? 


H. A. 


)SPERANDIEU.—Speaking on ‘“‘ Future 

Work in Romano-British Exploration ”’ 
Mr. C. E, Stevens “‘ stressed in particular the 
- the establishment of a special 
“ceramic commission’ and for the provision 
of a British Espérandieu.’’ And what is 


| that ? 





L. L. 


FRIEND MARRIED IS A FRIEND 
LOST.’’—Igs this really from Ibsen’s 
‘Love’s Comedy’? I don’t find it in Her- 
ford’s translation. Elia comes near to saying 
it in ‘‘ A Bachelor’s Complaint.’’ Perhaps 
Lamb did say it in a letter. 

H. A. and Ep. 


LACES OF BURIAL.—Sir Charles Sedley 
(1639-1701) and where died ?; 
Comte Philibert de Gramont (1621-1707), 
died in Paris; 
Anthony Trollope, novelist ; 
Robert Bridges, poet laureate. 


“cc 


ey A. 


{*HRISTIAN NAMES.—How does George 
come to make the diminutive Dod ? 


H. A. 
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OHN GIBSON, LIEUT., R.N.—He was 


killed in action at Santa Cruz, 1797, in | 
command of H.M.S. Fox. His wife Elizabeth | 
wags buried at Hastings, Sussex, in 1781, aged | 


21. Ancestry wanted, 
C. Harotp Riper. 


PRES, 1647.—In what war was thie battle? | 
It was in this battle that bayonets were | 


first used. They were not used in the British 
army until 1663. 
B.A. 
RED-HAIRED PEOPLE.—Why are these 
/ —-and roan horses—peppery in temper? 


H. A 
ROLLOPE (FRANCIS ELEANOR). 


Replies. 











UNION OF BENEFICES ACT, 1860, 


(clxxxiv. 167.) 


NAMES of churches -of the City of London 


tha 
ing of 


it have been pulled down since the pass 
the Act, and dates of demolition, ar 


| given below. These dates may differ by several 


years f 


| in the 
| buildin 
| churches are marked by w. 


| 1867 w. 
— | 1870 


Second wife of Thomas Adolphus T. | 
When and where born? When and where | 


died? ‘ D.N.B.’ does not say. 
H. A 


‘HE FIVE NATIONS.—What is the ex- 
planation of Kipling’s title? 
7 5A. 


LOWERS, ETC., NAMED FROM ANI- 
MALS.—Why bull-rush, cat mint, cock- 
sorrel, coltsfoot, cowslip, dog-rose, dog-violet, 
horse-chestnut, oxlip ? 
COCKNEY. 


| 1876 w. 
| 1878 w. 
| 1879 w. 
1883 w. 
1886 w. 


1888 w. 
1893 w. 


YOSTELLO.—What is the origin of this | 
Irish surname? Is it a corruption of the | 


Spanish and Portuguese Castello? 
Witt1am Harcourt-Batu. 


[NSCRIPTIONS AT GORHAMBURY.— 
The panelled gallery of Sir Nicholas 


Bacon’s house at Gorhambury had _ several | 


brief inscriptions painted on the walls. These | 


were given in the Hon. Charlotte Grimston’s 
‘History of Gorhambury,’ privately printed | 
in 1826, and also in a manuscript by Lady 
Lumley, to neither of which have I been able 
to obtain access. What was the wording of 
these inscriptions ? 
R. L. Eacte. 


ARGEST MAPPEMONDE.—What is con- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


sidered the largest mappemonde ever | 


printed? Again, what is the largest chart | 
on Mercator’s projection now or recently in 
trade ? 

AtrreD KE, HamiI_t. 
(From American ‘N. & Q.’, March, 1943.) 


OURCE WANTED. — ‘ Un gentilhomme devoir 
fait loi.’ I have seen this in some novel, but 
I forget which. 


H. A. 





1871 w. 
1872 w. 
| 1874 w. 


1874 
1874 


1897 w. 
1899 w. 


1900 
1908 


1908 w. 


1909 
1920 
1925 


1939 w. 


The 


rom the dates of the relevant notices 
London Gazette in cases where the 
gs were not removed forthwith. Wren 


St. Benet, Gracechurch Street. 

All Hallows Staining, Fenchurch 
Street, 

St. Mary Somerset, Thames Street, 

St. Mildred, Poultry. 

St. Antholin, Budge Row. 

St. James, Duke Place, 

St. Martin Outwich, Threadneedle 
Street. 

St. Michael Queenhithe. 

All Hallows, Bread Street, 

St. Dionis Backchurch. 

St. Matthew, Friday Street. 

St. Mary Magdalene, Old Fish Street 
(burnt and not rebuilt), 

St. Olave, Old Jewry. 

All Hallows the Great, Upper 
Thames Street. 

St. Michael, Wood Street. 

St. Michael Bassishaw, King Street. 

St, Bartholomew, Little Moorfields. 

St. Peter-le-Poer, Old Broad Street. 

St. George the Martyr, Botolph 
Lane. 

Holy Trinity, Gough Square. 

St, Alphege, London Wall. 

St. Katharine Coleman, Fenchurch 
Street. 

All Hallows, Lombard Street. 


References. 
following references are restricted to 


those that relate to the above-named churches. 


It will 
tion th 
more ( 


be seen that the trail of wilful destruc 
at followed the Act of 1860 accounts for 
Jity churches (including fourteen of 


Wren’s churches), than the more recent ex 
ploits of the alien Hun. I have not repea 
the items in the valuable bibliography — 
buted by Miss E. Jeffries Davis, F. S.A., 
the London Society’s handbook on ‘ The ‘a 


don ( 


‘ity Churches’ (2nd Ed., 1929, pp. 


31-33) : 


St. 


Benet, Gracechurch Street, 1492-1724 
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(H. F. Phillips, 1920). 

St. Benet, Gracechurch Street (Parliamen- 
tary Papers, Nos. 164, 261, Session 1865). 

Al Hallows Staining, London Gazette, 
1 April 1870. Acts 49, Geo. 3, ch. cxlix. 
45 Vict., ch. xii, 32-3 Vict., ch. xi (Private). 
Royal Comn, on Hist. Mon., The City, vol. 
iv (Tower of All Hallows Staining described). 

All Hallows Staining (Bryan Corcoran, 
Lon. and Mid. Arch, Soc. Trans, vol. ii, Pt. 
ii, 1911). 

Annals of St. Olave, Hart Street, and All 
Hallows Staining (Alfred Povah, 1894). 

The Church of St. Mary Somerset (Lon. 


and Mid. Arch. Soc. Trans., vol. iii, 1870, | 
Id, Act. 31-2 Vict., ch. | 


Thomas Milbourn). 
exxvii (Local). 

St. Mildred the Virgin, Poultry (Thomas 
Milbourn, 1872), 

St. Martin Outwich 
1797). 

St. Martin Outwich (C. W. F. Goss, Lon. 
and Mid. Arch. Soc. Trans., vol. vi, 1929). 

All Hallows, Bread Street, London Gazette, 
4 Aug. 1876. : 

St. Dionis Backchurch (W. D. Cooper, Lon. 
and Mid. Arch. Soc. Trans., vol. iv, 1872). 
London Gazette, 27 Oct. 1876. 

St. Matthew, Friday Street, 
wardens’ Account (W. S. Simpson, Brit. 
Arch, Assn., vol, xxv, 1869). 

St, Matthew, Friday Street, and St. Peter 
Cheap (W. S. Simpson, Lon, and Mid. Arch. 
Soc. Trans., vol. iii, 1870). 

St. Matthew, Friday Street, 
Gazette, 4 Aug. 1882, 

St. Mary Magdalene, Old Fish Street, 
London Gazette, 27 May 1890. 

St. Olave, Old Jewry, Monumental Inscrip- 
tions (F, A, Crisp, 1887). 

St. Olave, Old Jewry, London Gazette, 17 
Dec. 1886. 

All Hallows the Great (J. 
1843) 


(Robert Wilkinson, 


London 


J. Hubbard, 


All Hallows the Great, London Gazette, 19 | 


May 1893. 

St. Michael, Wood Street, Notes on Records 
and History (James Christie, Lon, and Mid. 
Arch. Soc, Trans., vol. i, Pt. iii, 1900). 

St. Michael’s Church (Philip Norman, 
Lon. and Mid. Arch. Soc. Trans., vol. i, Pt. 
i, 1900), 

ld. London Gazette, 14 Aug. 1894. 

St. Michael Bassishaw, History of Church 
and Rectory (W. B. Passmore, Home Coun- 
ties Mag., vol, ii, 1900). 

Id. Discoveries during Demolition (F. C. 


Eeles, Lon. and Mid. Arch. Soc. Trans., ii, 
1913), 














Id, Recent Discoveries in City Churches 
(Charles Welch, Id. Id.). 

Id. London Gazete, 4 May, 1897. 

St. Peter-le-Poer, Monumental 
tions (A. W. H. Clarke, 1909). 

Id. London Gazette, 18 May 1906. 

Id. Act 5-6 Vict. ch. ci. 

St. George the Martyr, Botolph Lane, 
Transcripts of the Monumental Inscriptions 
(P. C. Rushen, 1904), ° 

Id. London Gazette, 1 Oct. 1901. 

St. Alphege, London Wall, History of 
Church and Parish (P. C. Carter, 1925). 

Id. London Gazette, 15 June 1917. 

St. Katherine Coleman, London Gazette, 
18 Oct. 1921. 

All Hallows, Lombard Street, Brief Notes 
on History of (C. B. Boulter, Eden Fisher, 
1932). 

Id, ‘N. and Q.’, clxxi. 217; clxxiii. 175; 
elxxxi. 89, 249; clxxxii. 128; clxxxiii. 293. 

Return of Number of Churches in the City 
of London pulled down or condemned, 2 Aug. 
1894 to 31 Dec. 1902 (St. Michael, Wood 
Street ; St. Michael Bassishaw, St. Bartholo- 
mew, Little Moorfields, St. George, Botolph 
Lane). (Home Office Return, No. 277, 28 


Inscrip- 


| July 1903). 
Church- 


Bishop of London’s Return. of Parochial 
Charities in London and Westminster (P. 8. 
King and Son, 1865). 

Maps of Old London (G, E. Mitton, A. and 
C. Black, 1908). 

The Churchyard Inscriptions of the City 
of London (P. C. Rushen, Phillimore and 
Co., 1910). 

The Complete Building Accounts of the City 
Churches (Parochial) designed by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren (Lawrence Weaver, Archaeologia, 
1914). 

London Recalled, by E. Beresford Chan- 
cellor (Blackwell, 1937). (For All Hallows, 
Bread Street; and St. Antholin),. , 

London Churches at the Reformation, with 
an Account of their Contents (H. B. Walters, 
S.P.C.K., 1939). 

G. W. WricHrt. 


DENTITY OF PSALM (clxxxiv. 229).— 
Dumas’ ‘‘ fortieth psalm’’ is certainly 

wrong. Perhaps it is not the Psalter but a 
Calvinist hymnbeok which would solve the 
puzzle. In the meantime I suggest that 

Gens insensés ou avez-vous les cceurs. 

De faire guerre a Jésus-Christ, etc. 
owes something to Ps. 2, vv. 1-3: 

Quare fremuere gentes, et populi meditati 
sunt inania? 

Astiterunt reges terrae, et principes con- 
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venerunt in unum adversus Dominum, et 
adversus Christum ejus. 

Dirumpanus vincula eorum: et projiciamus 
a nobis jugum ipsorum. 

Mr. LatuHam could scarcely have expected 
to find the word ‘‘ Anti-Christ ’’ in the Old 
Testament. One is a little surprised to find 
the word ‘‘ Christ ’’ there. 

Fanny Price. 


PARISHES WITH TWO NAMES (clxxxiv. 
48, 116, 169, 238).—I notice that Mr. 
F, J. Bywaters mentions Hatley East or 
Hungry Hatley at the last reference. I would 
be interested to know the origin of the prefix 
‘* Hungry ”’ as the parish of Swanton Morley, 
Norfolk, is occasionally described in records 
as Hungry Swanton. 
The Morleys were lords of Swanton for more 
than 250 years (between c. 1316 and! 1583) and 
their name distinguishes this parish from 


| 
| 





Swanton Novers and Swanton Abbot also in | 


Norfolk. 
Hungreswanton is mentioned in a Fine of 


14 Edward I and also in the Minutes of the | 


Norwich Court of Mayorality as late as 1631 
where it is spelt Hungry Swanton. 

Can Mr, Bywarters please give me the 
range of years during which Hatley East had 


parishes in the British Isles which formerly 
had this title? 
Francis W. Steer. 


PIGEONS (clxxxiv. 195).—Mr. P. St. M. 

Podmore published notes on ‘“‘ The 
hybridization of Columba palumbus”’ in The 
Zoologist, 1903, pp. 401-6 and ‘‘ On the Fer- 
tility of Woodpigeon Hybrids”? in Animal 


Iife, 1903, pp. 209-10; both these publications | 


were illustrated, 
HuGu GLADSTONE. 


+ This is the first time that I have heard of 
a hybrid between the domestic pigeon and the 
wood pigeon. Many years ago I had a pair of 
hybrids between a domestic pigeon and a dove 
which were remarkable from the peculiar dart- 
ing flight which they possessed, and which 
eveytually went astray and were lost. 


Witi1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


ONDON VOLUNTEER UNIFORM 
(clxxxiv. 230).—In the Volunteer List for 
1807 the earliest date for commissions in both 
the St. James’s Westminster and Prince of 
Wales’ Loyal Volunteers is 1803. 
My father told me that his grandfather, 
William Fynmore, who was a lieutenant in 


the Prince of Wales’, had a print at his office | 








in Craven Street, of a parade of his regiment. 
He was represented as taking snuff with the 
quarter-master. 

I have a note that Leigh Hunt tells of a 
muster in Burlington House Courtyard of 
the St. James’s Volunteers. They were a 
thousand strong and had grenadiers, light in. 
fantry and a capital band, 

I also have a cutting, probably from The 
Times, giving notice of the anniversary dinner 
to be held on 5 July 1815. Tickets could be 
had at the Orderly-room, Dufour’s Place. 


A. H. W. Fynmore, 


RIFT BOTTLE CLUES (clxxxiv. 198).— 
Drifting bottles carried in ocean currents 
have in their way more than once helped to 
unravel sea disasters that prior to wireless 
might never be solved. 

The White Star liner Republic, in the 
middle of the last century, was lost in the 
Atlantic; there were no survivors. Five years 
later a curragh from the Aran Isles, in Gal- 
way Bay, noticed on the Sligo foreshore one 
spring day,*a corked bottle with a piece of 
paper inside. The message was from a fire- 
man named McFarr, who scrawled: ‘ Port 
side almost under water, bottom ripped out 


| by iceberg in the dark.’ Investigation 
the prefix of Hungry and are there any other | Pte ys 3 - § 


showed that a fireman of that name had sailed 
on the vessel on her voyage of doom. It had 
taken that bottle nearly five-and-a-quarter 
years to cover 1,600 odd miles, allowing for 
the Republic to have been ‘‘ somewhere near 
the Banks ’’ (of Newfoundland), 

After the last war a tank steamer, City of 
Toronto, a U.S.-owned vessel, sank with all 
hands in the Gulf of Mexico, just north of 
Trinidad, 160-180 miles, There was an in- 
ternal explosion—never cleared up—which 
may have been an accident or a deliberate 
design by evil-disposed people ashore, and 
unknown to the crew. A man on board named 
Devine, an engineer, a devout Christian- 
minded soul, wrote on a paper and put it into 
an oil-bettle and corked it. The exact message 
I have forgotten but it described the disaster 
and gave a message to a Pennsylvania city 
address (I have purposely deleted this as I 


| now see this an American query and I don't 


want to give pain to a bereaved relative), end- 
ing with: ‘‘ We shall be in Paradise in less 
than five minutes, May God have mercy upon 
us.”’ 

Three months later this bottle was picked 
up off the Cuban coast, well over 1,000 miles 
away from the calamity. . 

I have little doubt the incident cited in 
‘Swiss Family Robinson,” where a girl catches 
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} * 
a seagull and makes marks by a charred (fire) | backwards and forwards. The ‘‘ keel ’’ in the 
stick on a piece of her garments, describing | seventeenth and earlier centuries carried a 


her predicament, was founded on fact | 
in the first place. Way back in the seventies | 
an Australian fishing lugger off Queensland | 
picked up a bird—dead—in the sea with a rag 
tied to one of its legs. Three French sailors 
were wrecked on an island somewhere off the | 
Papuan coast. They were never found, but | 
probably were made “‘ long pip ”’ by the local 
inhabitants, whose partiality for white flesh 
is not entirely eliminated to-day. 


G. Prrctvat Kaye. 


J: §, STEWART: TWO WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS ‘(clxxxiv. 196, 209, 267).— 
Looking at the top picture, I note in the dis- 
tant background, one sees a sailing vessel. Now 
a close acquaintance with rigs of deep-sea 
craft during the last 1,000 years, reveals some | 
interesting inferences in your exhibitions. The 
rig (in the top one) is that of a collier brig, 
and as these vessels were not plying in 1863 
with single topsails, we may infer Mr. 
Stewart was putting on canvas in that year 
some memory of his youth, say of 1823. 
Double topsails and double topgallants came 
in about 1840 and whilst there may have been 
here and there an odd single-topsail brig or | 
barque in existence, by 1863 coal was not | 
being despatched under sail to London from 

the Tyne. Now for a second point. I incline 

to the belief that the picture refers to one of 

the Shields (N. or S.) near the mouth of the 

the Tyne. I base my contention on the fact | 
that in 1852/3 there was a Spanish Battery 

Fort and Battery Quay in North Shields then. 

Thave a little pamphlet published in 1853, ‘ A 

Coasting Voyage from the Thames to the 


Tyne,’ and in it the author distinctly refers 
to this Battery and to the ‘‘ remains of the 
old Battery Quay where the colliers (collier 
brigs) still now and again are seen in com- 
petition with the steamers engaged in this 
regular trade.’’ 

The second picture may be of Newcastle—or 
close to—as the vessel here seen largely resem- 
bles a coal ‘‘ keel.” A ‘‘‘keel,’’ to use the old 
coalmine Northumbrian derivation, meant a 
vessel not unlike the ‘‘ monkey ’”’ barges one 
sees on inland canals and the upper reaches 
of many of our navigable streams and rivers. 
The ‘ keel ” of 1823-1833 carried 20-21 tons of 
coal. This wag made up of eight chaldrons 
(an adaptation of our word “‘cauldron’”’ I 
imagine) of coal, each chaldron holding 52 
ewts., as from the colliery to the canal or river 
bank, ran a small light railway, and on this 
latter, trucks holding 52 cwts. were drawn 





square-sail and a erew of two men and a boy, 
as if the wind was foul or a calm existed, the 
craft could be moved upstream by sweeps, such 
as you find on the Thames to-day in the lighter 
services, In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, the rig was brought more into line 
with modern ideas and a foresail and main- 
sail took the place of the original square sail. 
This last-named was derived no doubt from 
the bonaventure sail of the three-masted 
‘* Buss ’’ which started life as a deep sea fish- 
ing craft, probably 600-700 years ago. In the 
British Museum you will find a book on the 
British Fishing Buss by John Smith, 1661, 
and he describes the rig fully, admitting that 
the Danes and Dutch and Biscayans ‘‘ have 
had them for over 200 years’”’ then. 

The modern ‘‘ keel ’’ carries 90-100 tons, 
and if not propelled by motor, is often towed 
by the paddle tugs one finds on the Tyne to- 
day. Steam colliers now go right upstream, 
a distance, to coal chutes, but in the olden days 
the collier brig generally remained down in 
the Tyne estuary, and! was fed by the “ keels,”’ 
several of which would lie alongside. 

The above is mainly, you will say, inference, 
but probably not so far out of the original 
date when painted. 


Georce Perctvat Kaye. 


OHN TILL ALLINGHAM (fl. 1799-1810) 
(clxxxiv, 228).—Edward Allingham, 
fourth and youngest son of Thomas Alling- 
ham, of the City of London, by Mary his wife, 
2nd dau, of John Taylor, was born in London 
11 Oct. 1788. He entered the service of the 
East India Company as an ensign on their 
Bengal Establishment in July 1809, and 
retired as a lieutenant (11th Bengal N.I.) 28 
June 1820. He died 13 March 1845. His 
wife, Margaret, predeceased him at Kilburn 

in June 1834. 

Vo 


EAD PENCILS (clxxxiv. 168, 236).—J. W. 

Mellor in ‘ A Comprehensive Treatise on 

Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry,’ Lon- 
don 1929, vol. v, p. 713, says: 

‘According to J. W. Evans, one of 
the earliest references to graphite and 
its use for pencils occurs in C. Gesner’s 
‘De rerum fossilium, lapidium et gem- 
marium,’ Zitrich, 1565, where a drawing 
occurs showing the black lead fixed into a 
handle.”” (Vide J. W. Evans, ‘ The Mean- 
ings and Synonyms of Plumbago,’ Hertford, 
1908; Trans. Philol. Soc. 1908, 133). 
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; ner aes ‘ A ee : 
S. Parkes, in his ‘ Chemical Essays,’ Lon- | tic emotions, and, finally [but there are fiyg 
don, 1815, vol. ii, p. 335 (note) says: ‘“‘ From | 


a remark of Sir John Pettus, I imagine black 
lead pencils have not been in use more than 
150 or 160 years. ‘Of late,’ says he (i.e. 
Pettus) speaking of black lead, ‘it is curi- 
ously formed into cases of deal, or cedar, and 
so sold as dry pencils, something more uSeful 
than pen and ink’.’’ Vide Sir John Pettus’s 
‘ Fleta Minor,’ London, 1686, atticle ‘‘Lead.”’ 


K. R. Wess. 


University College, Southampton. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


further stanzas], 


May not you rejoice as I, 

Seeing the sky 
Change to heaven revealed, and bid 
Earth reveal the heaven it hid 
All night long from stars and moon, 
Now the sun sets all in tune? 


Now the public though crass is not such an ass a 
to put to a cat such a question as that. 


Mr. MacCarthy was writing on Clough, ang 


| was retorting on the limerick which Swip. 


UNCTUATION : A QUESTION (clxxxiii. | 
225).—There seems but little to add to or | 


improve on the first lesson that one was 
taught in the use of ‘‘stops,’’ to stop and 
count 1 (doubtless a quick one) for a comma, 
2 for a semi-colon, 3 for a colon, and 4 for a 
full-stop. Thus they represent the pauses 
that we make in speaking in order to make 
our meaning clear. Printed language, even 
if it is usually read with the eye (and even 
so, I am convinced, by the inner ear also), has 
sufficient relatién to spoken language to make 
what would be difficult for the ear difficult 
also for silent reading. And that is what is 
wrong with under-punctuation. But 
writer has not only to assist the reader, he has 
to avoid setting pitfalls. Thus if I print: 
‘‘ Writing to Marshal Soult Wellington said, 
etc.”’, I do set a trap, and the reader has to 
say: ‘‘ Yes, of course, Marshal Soult Well- 
ington is not one person, like Lord Peter Wim- 
sey, but two,’ but he has been held up a 
moment even to repel what he knows is an 
absurd suggestion. 
AMATEUR. 


AMOUS CATS (clxxxiv. 138, 204, 266).— 
This is not what your contributor asked 
for, but it is amusing. I quote, partly, from 
Mr, Desmond MacCarthy: 
When Swinburne writes a poem to a cat, he 
begins well enough. He starts by thinking of 
a cat: the cat is there: 


Stately, kindly, lordly friend, 
Condescend 

Here to sit by me, and turn 

Glorious eyes that smile and burn, 

Golden eyes, love’s lustrous meed, 

On the golden page I read. 


All your wondrous wealth of hair, 
Dark and fair, 

Silken-shaggy, soft and bright 

As the clouds and beams of night, 

Pays my reverent hand’s caress 

Back with friendlier gentleness. . . 


Presently, we are in the garden, and the cat 
is asked if’ it does not feel appropriate aesthe- 


the | 








| 
| 





burne imbedded in the prose of his essay op 


Byron: ‘“‘ There was a poor poet called 
Clough,”’ ete. 

Carry, 

[LLUSTRATION AS APPLIED 1% 

NOVELS (clxxxiv. 230). — One can 


assure P. D, M. that Fielding, Smollett, 
Scott, and Jane Austen were not at 
first illustrated, and that Thackeray was, 
by himself ‘illuminated with _ the 
authors’ own candles,’ as he expressed 
it (‘ Vanity Fair,’ ‘‘ Before the Curtain”). 
No one needs to be told that Dickens was 
always illustrated. I suggest that novels were 
illustrated when they first appeared in maga- 
zines, and not usually when their first appear. 
ance was in book-form. I think perhaps the 
frequency of illustrations went out with wood- 
engraving. But this is guess-work and I write 
to provoke the better informed, 
Funcos0. 


HUILLIER (clxxxiv. 201, 267).—This 
family is of Huguenot descent, one of 


| whom is a major-general in the British Army, 


| 





and some of whom have been Indian mer 
chants and were knighted in the past. They 
were residents formerly of either Bristol or 
Bath. A dockyard man at Devonport possess 
ing this surname, who is Irish, is presumably 
of Huguenot descent also. 

WItt1am Harcourt-Batu. 


ICKLED MANGO (clxxxiv.* 196).—The 
fruit of the mango-tree, Mangifera 
indica, is commonly used by the natives of 
Hindustan for the production of their fav- 
ourite pickle called chutney, although other 
kinds of fruit are also utilised by them. 
Wittram Harcourt-Batu. 


ETER GILKES, FREEMASON (clxxxiv. 
227).—The registers of St. James's, 
Piccadilly, might reveal something, or in 
quiries at the Westminster Public Libraries, 
either in Great Smith Street or in Bucking- 
ham Palace Road. 
H. M. #. 
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The Library. 


The Forgotten Hume. By Ernest Campbell 
Mossner, (Columbia University Press. 
Milford. ) 

E have read this book with at least as 
much pleasure as disapproval, and the 


less interesting to the important persons. It 
is as engagingly written as it is beautifully 
produced, and that is saying much. The 
hook is concerned with Hume’s relations with 
“the Scottish Pindar’’ (Blacklock), ‘“‘ the 
Scottish Shakespeare (Home), ‘‘ the Scottish 
Homers (William Wilkie and Macpherson), 
with the Rev. William Wallace, with Rous- 
seau, with Boswell, and with Johnson at a 
distance (Boswell never dared to bring them 
together), 

Tt ata be said at once that the absurd 
nicknames were not of Hume’s giving, and 
that from the beginning he was as sceptical 
of the antiquity of Ossian as Johnson was of 
its authenticity. Hume does speak of Shake- 
speare in relation to Home: he cautions him 
against Shakespeare substantially as Matthew 
Arnold would have done, Of Home’s earlier 
tragedy, ‘ Agis ’ 
the author, I thought, had corrupted his taste by 
the imitation of Shakespeare, whom he ought only 
to have admired. But [in ‘ Douglas "]}— he appears 
a true disciple of Sophocles and Racine. I hope in 
time he will vindicate the English stage from the 
reproach of barbarism. 


You possess the true theatric genius of Shake- 


For God’s sake, read Shakespeare, but get 
Racine and Sophocles by heart. 
And Hume does say of Wilkie’s ‘ Epi- 


goniad ’ : 
The whole turn of this new poem would almost 
lead us to imagine that the Scottish bard had found 


poetry, and had made a faithful translation of it 
into English. 

The next thing to be noticed is that four 
of the men with whom Mr. Mossner deals were 
clergymen, as also were Hume’s friends Alex- 
ander Carlyle and William Robertson. 

Alexander Carlyle says of him: 

He took much to the company of the younger 
clergy, not from a wish to bring them over to his 
opinions, for he never attempted to overturn any 
man’s principles, 












wrote of 
the opposition, which prevails between us, with 





spear and Otway, refined from the unhappy bar- | o iah 
all of the one, and licentiousness of the other. | * system 


the [traditional] lost manuscript of that father of | system, but was content to sap the systems 


—well, not overtly, perhaps. To Home, Hume 





pleasure grew as the book proceeded from the | 


| regard to many of our speculative tenets. 


These 
differences of opinion I have found only to enliven 
our conversation. .. I still admired your genius, 
even when I imagined that you lay under the in- 
fluence of prejudice; and you sometimes told me, 
that you excused my errors, on account of the 
candor and sincerity which, you thought, accom- 
panied them. 


(This is from a dedication, hence the slight 
stiltedness. ) 

Le bon David: this is the sub-title of the 
book, and it is repeated so often in the 
text that at length one rebels. Hume was le 
bon David, because he was assiduous in 
friendliness, candid in controversy, unresent- 
ful against ingratitude (Blacklock’s), against 
maniac spite (Rousseau’s): and these are 
virtues, He was good-humoured and placid. 

But when a certain poet said of Cardinal 
Newman: “‘ Would that I were so gentle and 
so sweet !’’ he did not mean ‘‘so placid and 
good-humoured.’’ One supposes that Hume 
was born so, but ‘‘ gentleness and sweetness ”’ 
are virtues that have to be won, as is proved 
by the fact that they can be lost: Newman 
was not always gentle and sweet. 

Hume’s importance is as a thinker, and it 
is vastly irrelevant of Mr. Mosener to go 
about to persuade us at such length that Hume 
was a good creature. (He had persuaded us 
already. See clxxxiii. 121). Discussing 
Hume’s recast, with long omissions, of the 
long and difficult ‘ Treatise of Human Nature’ 
into the shorter and easier ‘ Enquiries’ Mr. 
L. A, Selby-Bigge implies that Hume was 
aiming only at popularity ; he had ‘‘ no desire 
to fill up a gap in his system. . . so large 
Hume’s general system .. . 
the whole of his philosophic system.’”? But 
Mr. Selby-Bigge allows that the ‘‘ distinction 
of exciting a murmur among the zealots ”’ 
was, to the end of his life, particularly dear 
to Hume, and that in the Enquiries he made 
a bold bid for it.’’ But suppose that he 
cherished no vain ambition to construct a 


| of the rationalists and the theologians, then 


he might well abridge his ‘ Treatise’ to 
achieve that limited and more hopeful end. 
And what Adam Smith reports of Hume’s 


| death-bed conversation does lend support to 


thig view: 

I could not well imagine what excuse I could 
make to Charon in order to obtain a little delay. 
I have done every thing of consequence which I 
ever meant to do. .. Upon further consideration, 
I thought I might say to him, Good Charon, I 
have been correcting my works for a new edition. 
Allow me a little time that I may see how the Public 
receives the alterations... Have a little patience, 


Good Charon, I have been endeavouring to open 
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the eyes of the Public. 
I may have the satisfaction of seeing the downfal of 
some of the prevailing systems of superstition. But 
Charon would then lose all temper and decency. 
“You loitering rogue, that will not happen these 
many hundred years. . .” 


There was the good Hume. 


The Literature of England, 
British Literature from the Beginnings to 
the Present Day. By William J. Entwistle 
and Eric Gillet. (Longman, Green and Co. 
7s, 6d.) 


HE authors of this. agreeably bound and 
lucidly printed little volume have set 
themselves an interesting task. Their theme, 
as set out on the title page, is ‘ The Literature 
of England, a.p, 500-1942.’: and the aspect 
they desire to treat in their 280 pages is not 
‘* English Literature ”’ 


scholars and a crowded terrain for explorers, 
but that same literature as it figures on the 
private bookshelves and in the brains and 
thoughts of Englishmen; not texts for com- 
mentary, but books and memory for reading, 
English writing as it lives for living English- 
men, and this with particular reference 
to the foreign explorer. Hence almost half 
the book is devoted to ‘‘ Contemporary Litera- 
ture,” literature not yet perhaps quite certain 
that it is ‘‘ literature,’’ still not quite out of 
the chrysalis of publisher’s advertisements, 
review copies and blurbs. 

In this fascinating adventure they have 
very largely succeeded. Indeed, on occasion, 
only too well, They have reproduced with 
intimate vividness not only the intelligence, 
but the blank prejudices of the contemporary, 
intelligent mind, almost the Londoner’s 
mind: reflected even that ignorance. Eliza- 
beth Browning is dismissed in a footnote, a 
mere biographical detail of her husband; and 
despite the curious haverings exhibited on the 
jacket anent ‘“‘ English’? and ‘ British,” 
where, if words have any exactitude, the ad- 
jectives are misplaced: (literature written in 
English is surely English literature, but the 
people whose literature it is are Britons) ; 
the Pole, for example of a foreigner, who has 
encountered that literature in Scotland, will 
find in this book only too exact a reproduction 
of the Thames-side view of Burns. Nor need 
a book claiming exactitude have referred to 
Francis Thompson’s ‘‘ posthumously pub- 
lished ’’ ‘ Hound of Heaven.’ 


These are defects; there are richly compen- 


If I live a few years longer. | 


A Survey of | 


as set forth on the | 
shelves of a library, a great, green pasture for | 


sating virtues. The authors know a ma 
work when they see one and they can con 
vividly the impact of imagination and the 
quickened pulse of criticism. The paragraph 


| on Shakespeare, Chaucer, Tennyson, Carl 
| aud Charles Lever and the analysis of the 


critical problem of so-called ‘‘ modern verse’? 
to take a series of examples just as the page 
chance to open, are of a quality, a quality 
that sticks in the mind and wakens percep 
tion. More, they do unusual justice to 4 
less than justice to Dickens: the chapters oy 
“The Age of Milton ”’ and the Augustans amy 
admirable; and they have written on fhe 
literature of the Middle Ages with an aval 





ance of a multitude of pitfalls and an exprep 
sion of living awareness that make for delight 
Prejudices they undoubtedly have. Wit 
ness the tone with which they speak of Dickens 
and still more of Byron, and most of all, of 
| Swinburne. Unlike their great theme, 
| minds exeel in point rather than gener 
One feels that in that great open house of 
experience they have rather a taste for shu 
ting doors. But they have seen the magnif- 
cence and variety of the view; they know tha 
literature primarily conveys enjoyment @ 
deepened experience; that it lives and make 
live; disagreement and agreement with them 
is equally live. And if their last te 
as I said, rather ‘too near the publi 
advertisements for judgment, that perhaps ® 
inherent in the particular case, a case brist 
ling with difficulty. The book is an absorbing, 
a fascinating, at times an illuminating, above 
all, a vivid conversation with two emin 
active minds. The reader who pays 7s. 6d. for 
it will cull a very real interest on his money. 


CORRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 227, c. 2, third line from bottom {oF 
** 1809" read 1829; pv. 229. c. 1, 1. 3 read descem 
dants or collateral descendants; c. 1, 1. 13, To 
“pursing ” read pursuing; p. 237, c. 1, 1. 1, for 
“‘ asses’ sin”’ read asses’ skin. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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to return communications which, for any reason, We 

do not print. F 
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Contributors are requested always to give 

names and addresses, for the information of the 

Editor, and not necessarily for publication. ‘ 
WHEN sending a letter to. be forwarded to a 
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